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will guarantee for you an income of 
$25.00 a week up to one full year if 
you are ill or suffer an accident and 


are disabled 


be sure of your protection . . . ENROLL TODAY! 


MSTA ACCIDENT, SICKNESS & HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Submit a completed application without delay. For application blank see 
SCHOOL & COMMUNITY, December, 1944, page 379. The plan became 
effective January 1, 1945. 
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like a Beacon of Light 


From out the confusing darkness 
into which we have been plunged 
by this war against power and 
greed there comes a beam of 
light now and then offering prom- 
ise of a better post-war world. Out- 
standing among these rays of hope 
is that of education in its role of 
preparing youth for the vital 
challenge that tomorrow will 
bring. 












Teachers, with the heavy 
responsibility of training 
leaders who will face the diffi- 
cult job ahead, will see the 
results of their efforts as the 
years unfold. Theirs is the 
challenge now — that of their 
students will come at a later 
date. . 
kk & | 


Today, electricity has helped supply the in- : 
dustrial spark that has kept vital war materials 
rolling toward the front. After victory is won this 
same electric power will work hand in hand with 
those trained now to help create a brighter place 
in which to live. 
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M.S. T.A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 

A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 

Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nection with the members’ insurance. 

Is a Medical Examination Required? 

None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 

is This Assessment Insurance? 

No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee. 

How Old is the Plan? 

Sixteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 

Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 

Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 
fee of $1.00. 


Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
ee = aes 5.85 6.82 
RS 5.07 _ See 5.88 } eee 7.06 
See 5.15 5.90 ee 7.35 
Seen 5.26 5.93 C—O 
_ Eee 5.37 5.95 a 8.08 
Es 5.47 ii iiecntanicaees 5.98 as 8.49 
= 5.58 eee 6.06 a 8.99 
a 5.64 | eee 6.15 _ ere 9.52 
ae 5.71 a 6.26 eS 10.12 
ae 5.77 = 6.42 eT 10.80 
_ eee a er 6.61 ee 11.54 
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Rates are available for other age groups. 


Can It be Kept Indefinitely?’ 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe is This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 259 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $832,000 since 1927. 


Write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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Buy an extra one-hundred dollar bond today! 
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Report of the Executive Committee 


This session of the Assembly of Delegates in- 
augurates the third annual meeting of our Associa- 
tion since we, as a nation, became involved in the 
conflict now known as World War Two. At each 
of the last two meetings doubt was entertained and 
expressed as to the possibility of our again meeting 
a year later. There seems little reason for such 
doubt now. The phenomenal progress of our Armed 
Forces and our unprecedented achievements in the 
production and delivery of the things needed by 
those forces and by our people at home justify the 
belief that ere the time for another meeting of this 
organization the scope of the present conflict will 
have been so narrowed as to lessen in no small de- 
gree the restraints necessarily imposed on civilians. 
The prospect is much brighter than it was at either 
of our last two meetings, bright enough, in fact, 
to suggest a reckoning to determine our present 
position and our probable future course. 


The War's Effect on the Association 

Aside from a reduction in membership of approx- 
imately eight and one-half per cent, three years of 
war have had little or no adverse effect on the 
organization we represent. Reference to the pub- 
lished reports of the auditor for the last three years 
will show a steady and substantial improvement in 
the Association's financial status. That this im- 
provement has not been the result of curtailment 
of Association activities is shown by the printed 
reports of committees, by the other publications that 
have come from the Headquarters Office, and by 
the results of the organization’s legislative efforts. 
Moreover, the reduction in membership is merely a 
reflection of a corresponding, if not greater, reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers employed in the State, 
and in no way indicates a lessening of interest in 
the organization and its purposes. In fact, there is 
every indication of’a steady growth in membership 
solidarity. 

The Association’s Recent Financial Policy 

The funds that have accumulated to the Asso- 
ciation’s credit during the last three years could 
easily have been dissipated through a policy of 
wanton spending. Your Committee, however, has 
chosen to pursue a conservative course, authorizing 


disbursements only where the results reasonably. 


to be expected seemed commensurate with the out- 
lay. A few instances will serve to exemplify the 
purposes for which expenditures have been author- 
ized. At its first meeting after the United States 
entered the war, the Executive Committee author- 
ized the creation of the Committee on the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, and appropriated 
funds for its use. The expenditures of that Com- 
mittee since its creation have totaled approximately 
two thousand two hundred dollars. Two years ago 
there came forth a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, the adoption of which would have bankrupt 
the schools and thrown all functions of state gov- 
ernment into financial chaos. Your Association was 
in a financial position to act decisively and effectively 
in helping to remove the proposed amendment from 
the ballot by action of the State Supreme Court. 
Several months before the first meeting of the 
State Constitutional Convention, a committee was 
created to work with that body for constitutional 
provisions designed to safeguard the interests of 
publie education. That committee’s expenditures to 
date total approximately three thousand dollars. 
A few months ago your Committee agreed to co- 
operate with the State Department of Education 
and other agencies in a study of rural education 
as related to rural life and welfare, and appropriated 
one thousand five hundred dollars for use in the 
prosecution of that study. These were expenditures 
that could be borne easily, and that existing condi- 
tions seemed to justify. 

These examples of quick action are in contrast to 
that experienced by your Association in 1921, when 
for a period of several months it struggled to raise 
by individual subscription several thousand dollars 
to campaign for the calling of the 1922 Constitutional 
Convention. 

The Basis of the Association’s Financial Policy 


In its financial policy, your Committee has been 
guided by the belief that the exigencies of time 
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should determine demands on the Association's re- 
sources, and that it is better to face the future with 
a reserve sufficient to meet all contingencies than 
to foster a day-to-day existence and run the risk 
of encountering just demands that cannot be met. 
That belief has been strengthened by the uncertainty 
characterizing the period through which we are 
passing. No one knows what tomorrow will bring. 
It may be wild inflation, a depression worse than 
that of the nineteen thirties, or an era of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. All three eventualities are freely 
predicted, and any one of them may blossom forth 
in the wake of peace. Your Committee subscribes 
to the principle that it is better to be safe than 
sorry. 


Strength to Meet New Responsibilities 

Whatever the economic consequences of the war, 
the confict is sure to be followed by a period of 
readjustment in which our schools will face un- 
usual problems, probably involving the curriculum, 
methods of instruction, organization, and teaching 
personnel. As the mouthpiece of the teaching pro- 
fession in the State, this organization inevitably 
will be called upon to assume responsibilities far 
beyond any it has assumed in the past. We are 
fortunate, therefore, in being able to approach the 
period, not with trepidation born of a _ sense of 
weakness, but with confidence anchored in the 
knowledge of strength. 


Immediate Opportunities for Achievement and 
Service 

The coming year will offer opportunities for the 
Association's membership to add to its record of 
achievement and service. A new State Constitution 
will be submitted to the voters for ratification or 
rejection sometiime in 1945. The indications now are 
that the Constitution to be submitted will represent 
a marked improvement over the one we have had 
since 1875. If present indications are borne out by 
the Convention’s final product, the teachers of the 
State can render a distinct public service and add 
to their record of achievement by lending whole- 
hearted and vigorous support to the campaign for 
the ratification of the document. Then too, 1945 
will bring another session of the General Assembly, 
at which proposals affecting schools will be pre- 
sented. Among those proposals will be one of special 
import at this time, a proposal for a teacher-retire- 
ment law applicable to those districts not included 
in the retirement acts passed in 1943. The need 
for such a law is especially acute now because of 
the large number of older teachers who are likely 
to be displaced by the return of those whom the 
war has drawn into other fields of endeavor. Fur- 
thermore, the chance for the enactment of such a 
law was greatly enhanced by the passage two years 
ago of special retirement laws for our three largest 
cities. All that the General Assembly can con- 
sistently ask now is a showing that a similar law 
for the rest of the State is desirable from the 
standpoint of both teachers and the public they 
serve. It is the responsibility of the members of 
this organization to make that showing. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, we desire to extend to the dele- 
gates of this Assembly, and through them to the 
entire membership of the Association, our sincere 
thanks for the loyalty and wholehearted coopera- 
tion manifested throughout the past year, and to 
express the hope that the coming year will bring 
new evidence of the organization's strength and 
solidarity. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Roy Taylor, Chairman 
Mary B. Womack, Vice-Chairman 
Grace Riggs, President 
Tracy Dale, Vice-President 
Ethel R. Parker 
Aaron C. Hailey 
Hugh K. Graham 
Fern Lowman 
Cc. W. Mackey 
Roscoe V. Shores 
Hubert Wheeler 
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Report of Legislative Committee 


In February your Legislative Committee held its 
organization meeting and outlined working plans of 
procedure for the current year. Many suggestions 
pointing toward needed legislation were laid befure 
the Committee at its initial meeting. All members 
of the Association, previous to our first meeting, 
had been contacted and asked to submit to the 
Committee proposals for legislative consideration. 
Every suggestion received was given careful con- 
sideration. Hence, the legislative program which we 
present to this body has sprung for the most part 
from the teachers of this great state. 

The legislative program thus far formulated for 
the 1945 General Assembly is as follows: 

I. To insure adequate financial support of pub- 

lic education 
(a) By continuing the practice of appropriat- 
ing at least one-third of the state revenue 


for public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

(b) By seeking adequate appropriations (1) 
for state supported educational institu- 
tions and (2) for the State Department of 
Education. 

II. To secure a_ state-wide teacher retirement 


measure for all school districts not otherwise 
provided for by law. 

III. To secure improvement in teacher certification. 

IV. To secure the removal of statutory limitation 

on salaries for staff members of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

V. To secure sick leave legislation. 

VI. To improve and strengthen the compulsory 

school attendance laws. 

VII. To secure a permanent and continuing school 
census. 

VIII. To secure clerical aid for the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

Your Committee is giving careful study as to the 
advisability of sponsoring legislation providing an 
emergency appropriation for teachers’ salaries and 
a state-wide minimum salary law. 

The program just outlined includes all of the 
proposals the Committee has agreed to support. 
There will surely be other measures that will call 
for Committee decisions after they are brought for- 
ward. Therefore, the Legislative Committee reserves 
the right to make recommendations with respect to 
other measures when its members agree that such 
recommendations are necessary. 

State Aid for public schools has increased from 
$3,686,596.60 in 1933-34 to $19,654,622.25 in 1943-44. 
The Committee is preparing budgetary data for 
submission to the Legislature which will show the 
necessity for the continued appropriation of at least 


one-third of the State Revenue. Two bulletins, “Mis- 
souri Education in National Review” and “Missouri 
and Her Children,” have been prepared and pub- 
lished as aids to the understanding of the educa- 
tional problems in Missouri. 

Thirty-seven states of the Union have state-wide 
joint co..tributory teacher retirement systems. Two 
states have outright state-wide teacher pension sys- 
tems. We hope Missouri can go down as the next 
state to take action in this field of teacher welfare. 

It is well to note that your Committee is consid- 
ering legislation in two areas which have never be- 
fore been attacked in Missouri. To this date no 
attempt has Ween made to secure a sick leave law; 
neither has a minimum salary law ever been spon- 
sored. 

Appropriate bills to include the above outlined 
legislative program have been drafted and will be 
made available to members of the General Assem- 
bly. The text of these drafted bills will be pub- 
lished in future issues of our magazine, School and 
Community. Please study these measures. 

Provided the new Constitution is adopted by the 
voters, it will be necessary to draft dozens of legis- 
lative bills in order to bring legislative statutes ip 
accord with Constitutional provisions. Your Legis- 
— Committee is ready to move on this gigantic 
task. 

Many believe that our Association during the ap- 
proaching General Assembly cannot hope to be as 
successful in securing favorable school legislation 
as it was during the last session of the General 
Assembly. Let it suffice to say there will be no 
letdown in our effort to secure the legislation pro- 
posed. We should accept this opportunity as a 
challenge to continue our united support for the 
legislative program, The Committee is well aware 
that it will take the combined and individual efforts 
of every teacher if we are to see the fruition of this 
ambitious program. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Philip J. Hiekey, 
M. B. Vaughn 
E. T. Miller 
Homer Clements 
J. S. Maxwell 
R. E. Nichols 
Milton W. Bierbaum 
Claude Hibbard 
Roy Scantlin 
Ray Wood 
Raymond R. Brock 
Ralph Marcellus 
Marie A. Ernst 
Claude K. Thompson 
Herold C. Hunt 
Shepherd Leffler 
Marion E. Gibbins 


Chairman 


. 


Committee on Time and Place 


Adopted by Assembly of Delegates 
November 1, 1944. 


The Time and Place Committee recommends 


that the convention be held in St. 


Louis, No- 


vember 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1945. 
M. B. Vaughn, Chairman 
Carl Gum 
Arthur Hoech 
Roi Wood 
S. W. Skelton 
L. A. Krueger 
Letha Lowen 
Marie Burrus 
Herald Doxsee 
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Legislative Program 


It is necessary that the members of the 
Association be informed on the details of 
the legislative program to be presented to 
the General Assembly. 

Your Legislative Committee at its meet- 
ing in Columbia on December 4, 1944, ap- 
proved the final draft of the proposed bills 
as presented herewith. ’ 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The committee recommends the contin- 
uance of the policy of appropriating one- 
third of the state revenue for the support of 
public schools which has been the practice 
since 1887. 

Since this bill is prepared by the Appro- 
priations Committee of the General As- 
sembly, it is not necessary that it be pub- 
lished. 

Budgetary data is being prepared to show 
the financial needs of Missouri schools. 


RETIREMENT 


The state-wide retirement measure pro- 
viding a maximum allowance of $75 per 
month for teachers and school employees 
who retire was published in full on pages 
380 to 386 of the December issue of School 
and Community. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


The Committee recommends that the 
compulsory school attendance age be raised 
from fourteen to sixteen years. 


This would be in harmony with recent 
trends in the revision of the compulsory 
school attendance laws in the various 
states. In 1914, 19 states held 16*as the 
maximum age of compulsory school at- 
tendance. In 1940, 30 states required at- 
tendance up to 16. Seventeen years of age 
was required in no state in 1914 and 8 
states in 1940. Eighteen years of age was 
required in no state in 1914 and 6 states 
in 1940. 

, _ Research is being done to determine if it 

is possible to improve the method of en- 
forcing the law. The proposal is as fol- 
lows: 
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for 1945 


Section 1. That Section 10587 of the 
Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1939, be and 
the same is hereby repealed and a new sec- 
tion enacted in lieu thereof to be known 
as Section 10587. 

Section 10587. Every parent, guardian or 
other person in this state having charge, 
control or custody of a child between the 
ages of seven and sixteen years shall cause 
such child to attend regularly some day 
school, public, private, parochial or parish, 
not less than the entire time the school 
which such child attends is in session, or 
shall provide such child at home with such 
regular daily instruction during the usual 
hours as shall, in the judgment of a court 
of competent jurisdiction, be substantially 
equivalent at least to the instruction given 
children of like age at said school in the 
locality in which said child resides; and 
every parent or person in this state having 
charge, control or custody of a child be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years, who is not actually and regularly 
and lawfully engaged for at least six hours 
each day in some useful employment or 
service, shall cause said child to attend 
regularly some day school as aforesaid: 
Provided, that a child between the ages 
aforesaid may be excused temporarily from 
complying with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, in whole or in part, if it be shown to 
the satisfaction of the attendance officer, or 
if he declines to excuse, to the satisfaction 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, that 
said child is mentally or physically inca- 
pacitated to attend school for the whole 
period required, or any part thereof, or 
that said child has completed the secondary 
school course as prescribed by. constituted 
authority, or its equivalent, and has re- 
ceived a certificate of graduation therefrom. 


SICK LEAVE 


It is proposed that boards of education 
shall make provision for sick leave with 
pay for teachers. 

A portion of the leave shall be cumula- 
tive. This will make it possible for some 
unused leave to apply during illness at a 
future date. 
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Fourteen states have state-wide sick leave 
provisions for teachers. The proposal is as 
follows: 


Section 1. The board of directors or boaid 
of education of each school district shalt 
provide for sick leave with pay for teachers 
regularly employed and at least part of 
such leave shall be cumulative. 


CLERICAL AID FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


This bill would provide a minimum of 
$1,000 per year for clerical hire in the 
cffice of the county superintendent. 

Clerical aid would make it possible fon 
the county superintendent to spend addi- 
tional time in the fields of administration 
and supervision. The proposal is as fot- 
lows: 


Section 1. That Section 10622 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1939, be and the 
same is hereby repealed and a new section 
enacted in lieu thereof to be known as Sec- 
tion 10622. 


Section 10622. The county superintend- 
ent of public schools shall be allowed out 
of the county treasury not to exceed twenty- 
five per cent of his annual salary for trav- 
eling expenses. The county superintendent 
of public schools shall be allowed not less 
than one thousand dollars ($1000) an- 
nually for clerical hire, five hundred dol- 
lars ($500) of which shall be paid by the 
State the same to be appropriated by the 
General Assembly. The county court shall, 
upon presentation of his bill properly set- 
ting forth his actual expenditures for trav- 
eling expenses and clerical hire, draw a war- 
rant upon the county treasury for the pay- 
ment of same: Provided, when the county 
superintendent shall furnish his own con- 
veyance, the rate allowed for mileage shall 
be four cents per mile for each mile actual- 
ly and necessarily traveled. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


This proposal would create the office of 


assistant superintendent and remove the 


salary limitations now in force pertaining 
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to the chief clerk, supervising staff and 
other employees of the department. The 
proposal is as follows: 


Section 1. That Section 10600, Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to the 
employment of a Chief Clerk, the relations 
and duties of a Chief Clerk and tenure of 
employment, be and the same is hereby 
repealed and one new section enacted in 
lieu thereof relating to the appointment, 
duties and salaries of employees of the State 
Department of Education and to be known 
as Section 10600, and to read as follows: 


Section ro600. The State Superintendent 
of Public Schools shall be entitled to ap- 
point an assistant superintendent, a chief 
clerk, a qualified supervisory staff, and such 
clerks, stenographers and other employees 
as the proper administration of the De- 
partment may require, prescribe their du- 
ties, and shall fix their salaries within the 
limits of the funds appropriated and made 
available for the salaries and expenses of 
the Department of Education. 


All laws and/or parts of laws relating to 
the employment and the salaries of the 
staff of the Department of Education incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby declared to 
be repealed and of no further force and/or 
effect. 


Respectfully submitted by Legislative 
Committee: 
Philip J. Hickey, Chairman 
Marion E. Gibbins 
M. B. Vaughn 
E. T. Miller 
Homer Clements 
J. S. Maxwell 
R. E. Nichols 
Milton W. Bierbaum 
Claude Hibbard 
Roy Scantlin 
Ray Wood 
Claude K. Thompson 
Raymond R. Brock 
Ralph Marcellus 
Marie A. Ernst 
Herold C. Hunt 
Shepherd Leffler 











Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
Adopted, Kansas City, November 1, 1944 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Democracy 

We pledge our unceasing efforts to 
promote democratic ideals and love 
of liberty in our great Nation. 

The War 

The teachers of the State of Missouri 
again pledge full cooperation with 
all measures which will bring the 
present world conflict to a successful 
termination at the earliest date. 

The Peace 

We pledge our efforts toward the de- 
velopment of plans for the part edu- 
cation will play in peacetime America 
and the part it should play in inter- 
national adjustments and reconstruc- 
tion. 

International Education Agency 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation urges that the United States 
use its influence in the creation of 
a permanent international agency for 
education. 

The Americas 

We recommend that teachers in their 
presentation of history, literature, 
geography, and languages develop an 
appreciation of the life and affairs 
of the Americas. 

The Federal Government 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation realizing that education is a 
nationwide problem continues to urge 
the National Congress to enact leg- 
islation for the support of public 
schools. 

Furthermore, we take the position 
that federal participation should be 
channeled through the regularly con- 
stituted educational agencies in the 
several states. 

Federal Tax Limitation 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation opposes any amendment to 
the United States Constitution which 
provides for a limitation on federal 
income, inheritance, and gift taxes. 
Committee on Constitutional Revision 
The Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tin commends the work of its Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Revision. 
Proposed State Constitution 

We express appreciation for the con- 
structive work of the - Constitutional 
Convention. The Association approves 
the proposed State Constitution and 
pledges active participation for its 
adoption. 

Legislation 

We approve the program as outlined 
by the Legislative Committee for the 
Sixty-third. General Assembly and 
pledge our active support. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


State-wide Retirement 

We urge that the Sixty-third General 
Assembly enact retirement legislation 
for employees of school districts not 
otherwise provided for by law. 


Teacher-Training 

Realizing the critical teacher situation 
in this State and the key position of 
the public teacher-training institutions 
in meeting it, the Association urges 
the Teachers Colleges, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, and the University of Mis- 
souri to make ample provision for 
an expanded program of teacher prep- 
aration. 

The Association further urges that 
all professional teacher-training efforts 
of the University of Missouri be cen- 
tered in its School of Education with 
a budget that will adequately pro- 
vide for teaching, research and ser- 
vice. 

Veterans Education 

We pledge our whole-hearted support 
in the providing of an educational 
program that meets the needs of the 
returning veterans. 

Health Education 

We recommend that immediiate steps 
be taken under the direction of the 
State Department of Education to im- 
prove health education programs in 
public schools. 

Lay Organizations 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation appreciates the contribution 
of many state-wide organizations to 
the cause of public education during 
recent years. 

Rural Life Education 

The Association supports the Coopera- 
tive Study of Rural Life and Educa- 
tion. 

State Department of Education 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation pledges its continued coopera- 
tion with the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, and the members 
of his staff. 

Appreciation 

The Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion expresses its appreciation to 
Kansas City for all the courtesies ex- 
tended for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the membership attending 
the Convention. Special thanks are 
given to the administration, faculty, 
and pupils of the Kansas City Public 
Schools, to the Kansas City District 
Teachers Association, to the Kansas 
City Board of Education, and to the 
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local committees in Kansas City for 
their careful attention to details look- 
ing to the smooth running of the Con- 
vention, to the press and to the radio, 
and to all persons who in any way 
contributed to the success of this Con- 
vention. The Missouri State Teachers 
Association expresses appreciation to 
officers and committees and to the 
Executive Secretary and his staff for 
leadership throughout the year on 


behalf of public education in Missouri, 
Respectfully submitted, 
Marion Bissett, Chairman 
George Englehart 
Blanche Templeton 
A. G. Capps 
Everett Mearle Van Viect 
Virginia Gardner 
Ruth Marshall 
Homer M. Clements 
Baker M. Brattstrom 


Education in England 


icine IS FAR AHEAD of the United 
States in assuming its national government- 
al responsibility for educational reform. 
Despite the war, Britain passed on August 
3, 1944, a new Education Act which will 
revolutionize the whole system of public 
education. Debate on the bill occupied 19 
days in the House of Commons and 12 
in the House of Lords and, of the vari- 
ous plans for postwar social reconstruction, 
was the first to reach the British statute 
book. 

The main body of the Act becomes ef- 
fective on April 1, 1945, and is judged the 
greatest advance in education in Britain 
since the Education Act of 1902. All pro- 
visions are based on the principles of “re- 
taining diversity of choice for the indi- 
vidual child within a co-ordinated “system 
of education in progressive stages from the 
nursery school to adult education.” 

The main provisions of the Act are as 
follows : 

School attendance is to be compulsory 
between the ages of 5 and 15 years and, as 
soon as possible after 1947, the upper age 
is to be raised to 16 years. For children 
who leave school to work before 18 there 
will be compulsory part-time education up 
to that age. Attendance was previously 
compulsory between the ages of 5 to 14 
years. 

The whole educational system will be re- 
organized as a continuous process conduct- 
ed in three successive stages—Primary, Sec- 
ondary and Further Education. Primary 
and Secondary education will be offered on 
a free and universal basis. Further educa- 
tion will include free compulsory part-time 
education for young people up to the age 
of 18. 
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Nursery schools will be provided in in- 
creasing numbers by local authorities. 

Wide jurisdiction is still left to local 
authorities upon whom the educational 
system has always been based. 

Religious instruction is to be empha- 
sized as an essential element of education. 
In all Primary and Secondary schools the 
school day will begin with a corporate act 
of worship. 

County colleges are to be set up by the 
local authorities for boys and girls under 
18 not attending school full time. 

Technical education and adult education 
are to be greatly extended. 

All children attending public schools and 
County colleges are to receive medical treat- 
ment free. Local education authorities 
must provide meals and milk to school 
children. Physically or mentally handi- 
capped children are to receive additional 
educational opportunities. 

Privately-managed schools are henceforth 
to be compulsorily inspected and registered 
by the Ministry of Education. 


Women teachers will no longer be re- 
quired to resign upon marriage. 

The additional cost of the reforms pro- 
vided in this Act has been estimated at 
about $320,000,000 which, if applied to a 
population as large as that of the United 
States, would amount to expenditures of 
nearly one billion dollars. 

This British Edueation Act should be 
called to public attention. If England can 
make such an educational advance in the 
midst of a war, the United States should 
recognize the importance of education in 
this country by raising standards and in- 
creasing financial support. 








Address to. the People 


Note: The Address to the People is no part of 
the Constitution, but is a brief summary adopted by 
the Constitutional Convention for the convenience 
of the people of the State. It contains only the prin- 
cipal changes and a reading of the entire proposed 
Constitution is recommended. 


At the general election in 1942 the people authorized the 
calling of a Constitutional Convention. Later eighty-three 
delegates were chosen to prepare a revision of the Constitution 
and submit it to the people of Missouri for their approval. . 





The Convention met September 21, 1943. Three hundred 
seventy-seven proposals were introduced, all suggesting 
changes in the existing Constitution. Some were prepared by 
the delegates; others were submitted by various organizations 
or by private citizens. Each proposal received careful con- 
sideration. For several months the committees held public 
hearings. During this time opportunity was given to every 
citizen and every organization to express their attitude on ; 
each proposal. Naturally this democratic procedure con- ; 
sumed much time, but it enabled the people to impress their 
views upon the delegates. Hence the people of Missouri 
actually had an important part in drafting the new Consti- . 


a nrennalliintce eatin 


tution. 


At the conclusion of the public hearings, the committees | 
spent approximately three months in examining the proposals 
in detail and in comparing them with the present Constitution | 
and with other state constitutions. After this work was com- | 
pleted each committee drafted a report to the Convention. 
Each of these reports was considered in the Convention section 


by section. 

While the Convention is submitting a new Constitution, 
the document contains many of the sections of the Constitu- 
tion of 1875. In fact, many of these provisions have been parts 
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of Missouri’s Constitution since 1820. No change was made 
unless, after careful consideration, a majority of the delegates 
believed that it would benefit the state. The new document 
contains some 11,000 fewer words than the old Constitution. 


The Convention submits a new Constitution because a 
thorough revision could not be made by separate amendments. 
The Constitution of 1875 has been amended sixty times and it 
no longer possesses a definite organization. The new articles 
are so interdependent that it was not possible to submit them 
separately. For example, the new article on education would 
be incomplete and unsatisfactory if the article on taxation 
should be defeated. Likewise, the article on taxation would be 
unenforceable if the article on the executive department was 
rejected. 


To enable the citizens of the state to make a ready com- 
parison between the new Constitution and the old, the Con- 
vention submits the following brief summary of important 
changes. The full text of the proposed Constitution will be 
widely distributed. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


The old article on this subject is excellent. Only a few 
alterations were necessary in order to adapt its provisions to 
modern conditions. Among the more important changes are: 
All discriminations against women have been removed, 
assuring them equal civil and political rights with men; pro- 
visions protecting freedom of speech and of the press have 
been extended to include the radio; the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively is recognized. 


Copies of the “Address to the People” and the proposed 
New Constitution may be secured from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, your local newspaper, Chamber of 
Commerce, County Clerk, Public Library, City Clerk or by 
writing the Executive Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The bicameral or two-house legislature was retained. 
Some changes were made in legislative procedure. One-third 
of the members of either house may at any time take a bill 
from a committee for consideration by the house itself. Each 
committee is required to keep a public record indicating how 
each member voted on every bill. In the past no such record 
has been required. If a senator or representative accepts any 
lucrative office or employment under the United States, the 
State, or any municipality, he thereby vacates his office. The 
new Constitution assures continuance of the committee on 
legislative research. 


The number of petitioners required to initiate a constitu- 
tional amendment has been increased from five per cent to 
eight per cent. No law can be initiated earmarking funds un- 
less the act itself provides the funds by an additional tax. 


The article requires senatorial redistricting. The gov- 
ernor is directed to appoint a bipartisan commission from lists 
furnished by the state committees of the two dominant po- 
litical parties within two months after the adoption of this 
Constitution. If the commission fails to redistrict the state 
within six months after its appointment, the commission shall 
be discharged, and candidates for the state senate at the next 
election shall run at large, after which another like commis- 
sion shall be appointed with the same procedure. 


Provision is made for the more adequate improvement 
and maintenance of state parks. 


Copies of the “Address to the People” and the proposed 
New Constitution may be secured from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, your local newspaper, Chamber of 
Commerce, County Clerk, Public Library, City Clerk or by 
writing the Executive Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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A new section which, it is hoped, will relieve small bor- 
rowers of excessive interest rates, was adopted. 


The executive department has been extensively re- 
organized. This is the most significant change in the article. 
The governor is given the power to assign each of some exist- 
ing seventy boards and bureaus to that division of the execu- 
tive department to which its work is germane. This will 
simplify administration, and eliminate duplication of effort, 
thus facilitating the work of the department and reducing 
the cost of administration. 


A merit system will be required in the state hospitals 
and penal institutions. 


The regulations and rules of all boards, bureaus, and 
administrative agencies must be filed with the secretary of 
state ten days before they become effective. 


Revenue. Provision is made for a department of revenue 
which will include a division of collection and a division of 
budget and control. All state taxes, licenses and fees will be 
collected by the division of collection, except those collected 
by local officials. At present state taxes, licenses and fees are 
collected by ten state agencies. A saving of about one million 
dollars a year is expected to result from the concentration of 
the tax collecting function in a single department. The dupli- 
cation of work inherent in the present system will be elim- 
inated. The new method will make possible a complete 
report on state revenue by a single agency. 


Copies of the “Address to the People” and the proposed 
New Constitution may be secured from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, your local newspaper, Chamber of 
Commerce, County Clerk, Public Library, City Clerk or by 
writing the Executive Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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No essential change has been made in the budget system, 
but the duties of comptroller have been added to those of the 
budget director. Under the direction of the governor, the 
comptroller will supervise all expenditures and examine all 
claims and accounts before certifying them to the state auditor 
for payment. By this means, payments by the state must first 
be approved by two departments instead of one. 


The fiscal year for all departments of the state has been 
changed to begin on July | and extend to and include June 30 
of the next calendar year. This change will make it unneces- 
sary for the general assembly, as at present, to enact appro- 
priation laws, first for a six months period, and then for the 
remainder of the biennium. It also harmonizes the state fiscal 
year with those of the public schools and the federal govern- 
ment. The cost of accounting and reporting will thus be 
materially reduced. 


Highways. We have provided that all state revenue de- 
rived from highway users must be devoted to the construction 
and maintenance of an adequate system of connected state 
highways, and to the payment of outstanding highway bonds. 


We have also provided for the construction and mainte- 
nance of supplementary roads through state parks and other 
publicly owned areas; for parkways, travelways, and tour- 
ways; for highways required as a condition to the receipt of 
federal funds; for highways through cities and towns where 
they are necessary as a continuation of state or federal high- 
ways; and for additional state highways, bridges and tunnels 
outside of cities having a population in excess of 150,000. 


Copies of the “Address to the People” and the proposed 
New Constitution may be secured from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, your local newspaper, Chamber of 
Commerce, County Clerk, Public Library, City Clerk or by 
writing the Executive Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Special Election, Tuesday, February 27, 1945 











FOR the proposed Constitution 

















AGAINST the proposed Constitution 











(Place an “X” in the square opposite the one for which 


you wish to vote.) 

















We have also provided for the allotment of highway 
funds for the construction and acquisition of supplementary 
highways among the counties in the following manner: One- 
fourth on the basis of area, one-fourth on the basis of popula- 
tion and two-fourths to be allocated in the discretion of the 
commission. The area and population of cities having more 
than 150,000 inhabitants is not considered in determining the 
allotment. The new method of allotting funds will result in 
earlier completion of farm to market roads. Supplementary 
highways are to be selected by agreement of the commission 
and local officials. 


Copies of the “Address to the People” and the proposed 
New Constitution may be secured from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, your local newspaper, Chamber of 
Commerce, County Clerk, Public Library, City Clerk or by 
writing the Executive Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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The highway commission will have power to locate, relo- 
cate, design and maintain and, under specified legislative con- 
trol, to construct, reconstruct and limit access on all state high- 
ways. These changes will permit the state to share fully in 
postwar highway planning and construction and take care of 
future highway needs. | 





Agriculture. The department of agriculture has been 
given constitutional recognition. We have added a new sec- 
tion encouraging forestry. 


Public Health and Welfare. Public health and welfare 
are now of primary importance. The new Constitution pro- 
vides that the general assembly shall establish a department 
which will have supervision over the various state agencies 
dealing with these vital subjects, and unify the work of the 
state government in these fields. 


A ses RAE 


A new section classifies the industrial schools for girls 
and the training school for boys as educational rather than 
penal institutions. A bipartisan board, with instructors and 
other employees appointed under the merit system, will direct 
their operation. 


Conservation. The conservation commission, as voted b 
’ 
the people, has been retained, with minor changes in language. 


(The February number of School and Community will pub- 
lish the remaining portion of the Address to the People.) 


R. E. BiLake, President 
1943-1944 Constitutional 
Convention of Missouri 


Copies of the “Address to the People” and the proposed 
New Constitution may be secured from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, your local newspaper, Chamber of 
Commerce, County Clerk, Public Library, City Clerk or by 
writing the Executive Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of Department of Superintendence 


Columbia, Missouri, February 9-10, 1945 





President, Burke W. Bradley 


Theme: Education for All American Youth 


Friday Morning, February 9, 1945 
Auditorium, Education Building 
Vice President C. J. Burger, presiding 
Platform Guests—Committee from the 
University of Missouri 

9:45 Greetings from the University 
Response— 
President of the Department 
10:00 A. The Kansas City Cooperative 
Curriculum Study—Kansas City 
Panel—Leader, Dr. A. W. Gil- 
bert, Director of Research and 
Curriculum, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 
B. School Districts Functionally 
Cooperating—St. Louis County 
Panel—Leader, Supt. John L. 
Bracken, Clayton, Missouri 


Friday Afternoon, February 9, 1945 
Auditorium, Education Building 
Supt. Wesley A. Deneke, presiding 
Platform Guests—Past Presidents of the 
Department 

1:45 Music 

2:00 A. The St. Louis Reading Program, 
Including Clinical and Rem- 
edial Work—Panel Leader, Mr. 
Wm. Kottmeyer, Director of the 
Reading Clinic, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

B. The Services of the Elementary 

School Principals—Panel from 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals—Leader, Mr. 
Emmett A. Hood, President, St. 
Louis, Missouri 
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Vice Pres. C. J. Burger 


4:00 Informal Reception 
Room 219, Education Building 


Friday Evening, February 9, 1945 
Auditorium, Education Building 
Dr. Loyd E. Grimes, presiding 
Platform Guests—Executive and Policy 
and Plans Committees 
7:30 Music 
7:45 <A. Possibilities and Problems Re- 
lating to Area Schools Under 
the New Constitution—Lead 
Belt Panel—Leader, Dean Irvin 
F. Coyle, Flat River, Missouri 
B. The Educational Program for 
Farmville — Central Missouri 
Panel— Leader Dr. Wm. F. 
Knox, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
9:45 Announcements 


Saturday Morning, February 10, 1945 
Auditorium, Education Building 
President Burke W. Bradley, presiding 
9:30 Program to be presented by the 
State Department of Education— 
Hon. Roy Scantlin, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, assisted by 
members of his staff 

11:00 Business Meeting 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Burke W. Bradley, President Moberly 
C. J. Burger, Vice-President. .Washington 
M. C. Cunningham, Secretary. . . Maryville 
Everett Keith, Treasurer Columbia 
Loyd Grimes Jefferson City 
W. A. Deneke Flat River 
W. W. Carpenter Columbia 
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Selection of Books in 
St. Louis Public Schools 


Aw ACCEPTABLE PLAN for the selection of 
books for use in a public school system 
seems quite necessary and desirable. In St. 
Louis we have worked out a procedure 
which we believe to be democratic and, at 
the same time, efficient. It is necessary to 
do more than just select a good book. 
Among other things, the philosophy under- 
lying the material presented in a book must 
be determined in order to know just how 
it will fit into the general policy and philos- 
ophy of the school system in which it is to 
be used. We believe our plan, while not per- 
fect, is comprehensive and will yield the 
results we desire. 

Book needs originate in the schools. The 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of the 
elementary schools and the Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of the high schools 
ask their principals to determine the book 
needs in the following areas of instruction: 
language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
sciences, practical arts, fine arts, and physi- 
cal well-being. 

Early in the school year the Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of elementary 
schools requests the principals to report 
their book needs to him. The principal 
determines the needs by consulting his 
teachers, taking into account their judg- 
ments and experience, and incorporating 
his own judgment. Each principal sends 
his report to the Superintendent’s Office, 
where the data is summarized, so that it 
reflects the composite view of all elementary 
schools on book needs in the various areas 
of instruction. 

The early procedure in the secondary 
schools differs somewhat from that of the 
elementary school procedure in that special 
committees are set up in the various areas 
of instruction. Each of these committees is 
composed of one teacher representing each 
of the high schools. In the high schools 
the teacher representing each of the above 
named committees consults with each teach- 
er in the subject he represents in that 
school. This is done both through personal 
interviews and by conferences. The prin- 
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By Puiie J. Hickey 
Superintendent of Instruction 
St. Louis 
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cipals of the high schools give full coopera- 
tion. Later, the area committees assemble 
for conference. At these meetings they ex- 
change ideas arrived at in the several 
schools. By thus exchanging ideas it is 
thought that mature and valuable judg- 
ments as to the total book needs will be 
reached. Following the meeting of the area 
committees, the representative of each 
school places the judgments arrived at be- 
fore the principal of his school. On the 
basis of this information, and such other 
information as the principal may have ac- 
quired, he will form his judgment as to 
what book needs he will recommend for 
the ensuing year. His recommendations 
are sent to the Assistant Superintendent in 
charge. 

The reports of the elementary schools 
and of the secondary schools are sum- 
marized by the respective Assistant Super- 
intendents. These summarizations are then 
transmitted to the Courses of Study Coun- 
cil, and referred to the Books, Supplies and 
Equipment Area Committee of the Coun- 
cil. This committee refers each book need 
to the area of instruction committee in 
whose area the need is reported. The 
Books, Supplies and Equipment Area Com- 
mittee and the respective area of instruction 
committee jointly act upon each need re- 
ported with respect to the following points: 

A. The need is considered in respect to 
the general continuity of the educational 
program, to courses of study in use, and to 
the courses of study being revised or pro- 
duced. 

B. The need is also considered in re- 
spect to the possibilities of coordination as 
between areas of instruction, as between ac- 
tivities within areas, and as between levels 
of education—elementary, secondary and 
college. The findings and recommenda- 
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tions are then transmitted again to the re- 
spective Assistant Superintendents. 

The Assistant Superintendents review 
the Courses of Study Council recommenda- 
tions, and make their recommendations to 
the Superintendent. Accompanying the 
recommendations is a list of outstanding 
teachers and principals in each area in 
which books are recommended. These lists 
are to assist the Superintendent in selecting 
the committees to examine the books sub- 
mitted by publishers. 

As soon as the Superintendent makes 
final decision as to the areas in which books 
are to be selected, publishers are notified 
of these areas and asked to submit any 
books they wish to have examined by the 
committees. The books are then placed be- 
fore the respective book selection commit- 
tees for examination and recommendation. 


After careful examination of submitted 
samples as to underlying philosophy, con- 
tent, method of presentation, format, etc., 
the committees list the four books most 
acceptable in order of preference and sub- 
mit this list to the Superintendent. If, in 
the judgment of any committee, there are 
no acceptable books available, it so reports 
to the Superintendent. The Superintend- 
ent then: renders the final decision and 
makes his recommendations to the Board 
of Education. 


It is believed that the procedure outlined 
above will result in securing the best text, 
supplementary and reference books for our 
schools. The method is democratic, it per- 
mits the use of the judgment of a wide 
group of professional personnel, and the 
results should produce a desirable solution 
to book procurement. 
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A new program to train boys and girls 
in global thinking, prepare them for un- 
derstanding vital world problems. 
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What Our Students 


Want in Their Teachers 


, AS A PROFESSION, is blessed 
with many studies, yard sticks, and other 
methods of evaluating the work of the 
teacher. Some of these methods are valid 
and reliable, others are subjective and of 
little merit. Reeder in his Public School 
Administration states that there has been 
evolved no definite method for the evaluat- 
ing of teachers. 


To this end, the following study was 
made. The pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades of the Sedalia schools were asked to 
write a short paper on the following topic: 
“The things I liked best about the best 
teacher I ever had, and the things I dis- 
liked most about the worst one.” This 
paper was purely voluntary. To make the 
papers as objective as possible, no names 
were placed on them, and they were given 
directly to the various principals of the ele- 
mentary schools. Discounting the enthusi- 
asms and petty intolerances that were to be 
expected in pupils as young as these, the 
following picture was drawn. 

A total of 208 traits were named, with an 
instance listing of 1,626. These traits were 
divided into personal and _ professional, 
positive and negative. 

The professional traits were illuminating 

















The schoolroom isn’t a dressing room. 
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. By Epwin T. MARTIN . 
Principal, Jefferson Elementary School 
Sedalia 








to the investigator. The outstanding trait 
of a good teacher was that “she helps you” 
(78 listings), “explains the work” and 
“makes you work” were close seconds. This 
last mentioned was a surprise, and would 
be rather a poser to the advocates of “sugar 
coated” education. The children wanted 
teachers to take part in clubs, “play with 
them” and “know the work.” One of them 
wrote “doesn’t have to look in the book to 
teach.” The plea of the better students was 
“give us enough work to keep us busy’”— 
“really teach us something.” Others liked 
for the teacher to “read to us,” “give good 
lessons,” and be able to confide in her. ‘This 
last is a real plea for guidance work if the 
teacher is so inclined. 

On the negative side, one of the old bug 
bears of the profession showed again. “She 
has pets” received 70 listings. As much as 
we may want to discount the opinions of 
children, there must be some basis of fact 
in this accusation. “Unfair,” “too much 
home work,” “too strict,” “too lenient,” and 
“poor assignments” followed in close order. 
We classroom humorists had better look to 
our jokes and change them occasionally, as 
“expects us to laugh at poor jokes” was 
listed several times. Also, in an aside to 
principals, children don’t like to have their 
study periods interrupted. 

The personality traits seem to cover all 
the facets of the teacher’s personality; kind- 
ly (86), cheerful (68), smiling (40), and 
courteous (34) were the outstanding ones 
listed. Those of us who are getting older 
need not worry too much as far as the chil- 
dren are concerned: “‘youth” was mentioned 
only once, while “good looking” was men- 
tioned only six times. On the other hand, 
“cleanliness” was mentioned go times. The 
children appreciate neatness, tasteful dress- 
ing, and a rather inclusive element of “nice- 
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hess.” Acting normal, going to church, 
participating in war work, and an even 
temper were given value. 

The analysis of our adverse personal 
traits was rather searching. Cross (26), 
cranky (24), and grouchy (22) were out- 
standing. “Too much make up” and “mak- 
ing up in class” should cause some teachi- 
ers to think before using the school as a 
dressing room, while “untidy,” “dirty,” 
“mean,” “sour,” and “frowning” could ap- 
ply to all of us. In fact, the investigator 
wondered if it were one of his own stu- 
dents who called his teacher an “old crab 
apple.” 

This study makes no attempt to be deep- 
ly analytical, but was made to merely give 
us some idea as to what our pupils want. 
In a very true sense, we are salesmen of a 
product, and the selling of that product 
depends upon the personality and profes- 
sional aptitude of the teacher. It only 
shows what we knew all the time—that a 
kindly, impartial, courteous person who 
knows his work, enjoys it, has a genuine 
affection for and interest in children, is 
the type of person that the children want 
for a teacher. As Mark Twain said about 
the weather, “we talk a lot, but do nothing 
about it.” Why should we not, as members 

















A pleasant personality attracts students 


of a truly great profession, attempt to reach 
the personal and professional standards 
that the children set for us. After all, they 
are our customers, and to quote another 
“cliche,” “the customer is always right.” 
Instead of worrying so much about what 
impression we are making on the parents 
of the children, if we take more pains about 
the impression that we make on the chil- 
dren themselves, I believe we would find 
that other impressions would tend to take 
care of themselves. 





ULTRAVIOLET DISINFECTING LAMPS 


Recently public school officials have been 
encouraged by salesmen to install ultraviolet 
lamps in schoolrooms, the purpose of which 
is to sterilize the air. 

Since laboratory findings differ widely from 
the results obtained in actual practice, an ex- 
planation is in order. Frankly, the Council on 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical 
Association does not accept ultraviolet lamps 
for which claims are made that they will pre- 
vent cross-infection in schoolrooms or disin- 
fect solids. 

Council acceptance of ultraviolet disinfecting 
lamps is limited to installations in hospital 
nurseries, hospital wards and operating rooms. 

On the other hand, satisfactory evidence is 
not available to warrant acceptance of ultra- 
violet lamps for disinfecting solids. To kill 
a micro-organism a direct hit by ultraviolet 
rays of sufficient intensity is required. This 
is difficult to accomplish on the edge of a 
drinking cup, for example, also in a liquid con- 
taining suspended matter or in air laden with 
dust particles that shield the organism. Ultra- 
violet radiation cannot penetrate deeply and 
hence may be absorbed by finger marks, saliva, 
cosmetics or other foreign matter on a drink- 
ing cup. In view of the present available evi- 
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dence, ultraviolet radiation appears to be an 
uncertain means of sterilizing solid objects 
(drinking cups, combs, brushes, shaving uten- 
sils, toilet seats and shoes) even if irradiation 
of the whole surface is possible. Ultraviolet 
lamps are not accepted for disinfecting air in 
schools, waiting rooms, public gathering places 
and large halls. The evidence now available 
does not indicate that the incidence of colds 
can be reduced by the installation of ultra- 
violet lamps and by irradiation of an enclosure 
occupied by people. 

It must be remembered that injurious phy- 
siologic effects may arise from prolonged ultra- 
violet irradiation of a person. Overdoses of 
ultraviolet rays will produce conjunctivitis (an 
irritation of the eyes) and a serious erythema 
(painful sunburn). Since the occupants of the 
room must be shielded from the rays, the 
space containing the highest concentration of 
infectious micro-organisms is not irradiated. 


. Those droplets laden with bacteria and emitted 


by the infected person are distributed so that 
they are freely inhaled by a recipient long be- 
fore the natural or artificial flow of air will 
carry the droplets to the irradiated spaces. 
It follows, therefore, that disinfecting lamps are 
of little or no value in preventing cross-infec- 
tion in schoolrooms. 
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Our Teacher Poets 


DEATH 


TA wor is this thing called death 

That takes our loved ones, 

That fills our eyes with tears 

And our hearts with despair, 

That gives us fears 

And makes life more dear? 

What is this thing called death 

When resurrection gives new breath? 
—MARGARET JELLUM ROBINSON 

Kansas City 


THE FOUL 


tia MY OFFICE I called a lad; 

For he had fouled in the game. 

I spoke to him kindly of his fault 

While his young face blushed with shame. 


He quickly admitted that he was wrong 
And my pardon he nobly asked. 
He clutched my hand in a manly way 
Then turned again to his task. 


I hope out there on the courts of life 
Where the game is rough and hard 
Will stand a man in a noble way 
With his character still unmarred. 

—B. E. Letr 


Luray 


A HERO 


M. BUDDY was the man who gave the in- 
formation 

That others follow him without anticipa- 
tion. 

He never asked his men to lead him into 
the fray; 

A true friend to every one, he led us all the 
way. 


We had public sentiment, he knew we 
could not fail, 


His words filled us with daring, we knew, 


we would not quail. 

The agenda of that day seemed truly multi- 
fold, 

Pathetic was his manner, it seemed just 
over-bold. 
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He felt that America had lost its years ot 
war, 

Young ones knew not the meaning or what 
it all was for. 

Excitement filled his eyes as he gave the 
forward-march 

Command to men whose thoughts of home 
caused their throats to parch. 

We followed well his bidding—few lived to 
tell the tale; 

He was chief, leader, consort, but battle 
brought us bale. 


My buddy was the man—a superfine com- 
panion, 

Chum, or ally, a fellow with heart of com- 
passion, 

An associate, a comrade not afraid of toil 

My buddy was a hero; he lies in foreign 
soil. 

—Sapvi—E Mapce Hunt 


MISSOURI 


, om SOUTHERN part, the Ozark hills, 
The northern part, the prairie soil; 
While to the east, the rivers flow, 
And on the west, the Kansans toil. 


Here far away from ocean depths, 
Spread o’er the plain in which she lies, 
Her amber fields of golden grain 

Oft wave beneath the summer skies. 


While heavy with their weight of fruit, 
On sunny slopes her orchards bend, 
In pastures green her farmer folk 
Their horses, sheep, and cattle tend. 


For contoured line what can surpass 

The rolling beauty of her hills? 

The clouds, the birds, the trees, the rain, 
The water coursing down in rills? 


Beneath the surface of the earth 

Are zinc, and lead, and iron ore; 

Above the ground, the creeping things, 
The beasts, the birds, and fish galore. 


Our native state! By Nature blest! 
She offers land as fair can be, 
Variety of soil and clime, 
And rivers sweeping to the sea. 
—H. F. Pratr 
St. Louis 
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MEMORIES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


W HATEVER the coming New Year brings 
Of sadness or joy or pleasure, 


. I shall have memories to brighten the day— 


Remembrances I shall treasure. 
There will be the glint of tinseled trees 
And the stars on Christmas morning, 
And I shall keep within my heart 
A picture of daybreak adorning 
The eastern hills and frosted trees 
And little silvered bushes. 
And I'll lock within my memory 
Of a spring eve’s breathless hushes 
When all the world was waiting for 
The sound of bugles blowing, 
I looked down and saw at my feet 
A fragile bluet growing! 
I think I caught, in that instant’s find, 
The meaning of heavenly wonder, 
I'll carry it with me through the year 
And onto the paths up Yonder. 

—MaAeE TRALLER 

Everton 


TRAPPIN’ 


a AS A BOY when down on the 
farm 

Use to set my traps just below the barn, 

And north of the house along an old draw— 

Was the finest trappin’ I ever saw. 

Next morning early while the moon was 
bright, 

Would go out there for the catch of the 
night— 

From one to another—I could scarcely wait, 

When trappin’ was good—it surely was 
great. 

The thrill that I felt, the joy that I knew, 

Out there with the moon, the stars and the 
blue, 

With never a sound, save the crunching of 
grass, 

Or a startled bunny as I hurried past. 

The old apple orchard was off to the west. 

And ’possums came there in their nightly 

uest 

Of apples that hung on branches now bare— 

I took care of them with steel-trap and 
snare. 

When the traps were run—the moon was 
low, 

The day was breaking with the rooster’s 
crow. 
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The hoot-owl sat with eyes big and round. 
And called who! who! 'till the moon was 
down. 
These are memories which live on and on. 
We find them in prose and verse and song, 
We cherish them fondly as the years go by 
When the moon is low in the western sky. 
—F. A. Cowarp 
Springfield 


BE CAREFUL TEACHER 


"Ts LITTLE red schoolhouse 
Sits high on a hill, 
And a meek little child 
Sits humble and still, 
Sitting so quietly 
Wondering what to do 
Be careful teacher 
It is all up to you. 


It is all up to you 
The race he will run, 
If he is a success 
If he is a bum. 
You watch him kindly 
Day after day. 
In all of his work 
In all of his play. 


You have much to consider 
In days that pass by, 

Whether this is correct 
And also tell why. 

You will have to be lawyer 
And doctor and nurse 

And watch him carefully 
For fear it is worse. 


You are dealing with a soul 
So precious and dear 
A soul to develop 
In the coming years. 
You will have a great part 
In the developing too 
So be careful teacher, 
It is all up to you. 
But the pay you will get 
In the years that have flown, 
When this meek little child 
To a man he has grown. 
You will hear of his work 
And what he can do, 
So be careful teacher 
It is all up to you. 
—ANNA STEARNS 


Byfalay 
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An Apple for the Pupil 


ie APPLE HAS cast its ruddy, and at 
times, sinister glow, throughout the annals 
of mankind. Whether it be the mythical 
Apple of Discord, the Biblical Apple of 
Eden, the legendary apple of William Tell, 
or the luscious real fruit scattered so gen- 
erously by one, Johnny Appleseed, all re- 
tire to secondary places as one considers 
the power of the fruit when given with 
thoughtfulness and concern to a potential 
derelict of our educational system. A menu 
of cold and tasteless rice was a seventh grade 
boy’s only diet for the week, prepared dur- 
ing the week-end by a mother, fraught with 
the multiplied cares of job and family. A 
bitter, unsocial type of conduct character- 
ized the boy, who felt the world at large, 
and his classmates in particular, had no 
place for him. 

A school has long since been defined as 
a log with a teacher on one end, a boy on 
the other, but in this picture there appears 
an apple in the outstretched hand of the 
teacher. A daily rendezvous was planned 
for the boy at which time he could meet 
with his “bidden” fruit—at times an orange 
or banana—at times a sandwich to lend 
variety. With a more comfortable feeling 
in his digestive tract, a more kindly feeling 
in his heart began to grow. His transforma- 
tion was such that before the school year 
ended, his classmates had voted him one 
of the outstanding citizens of the room. 
With confidence replacing the unwanted 
and inadequate feelings, the boy took it 
upon himself to find work after school 
hours. Small though the remuneration was 
for this, it proved of inestimable help, both 
to him and to his mother. 

Now let us drop from the seventh to the 
second grade for an example. A little fel- 
low, apparently in distress, lingered one af- 
ternoon to tell his teacher of his fearful 
experience in the early blackness of war 
time, winter mornings. His parents, both 
working, left the house an hour before day- 
light, and the neighbor who came to help 
the lad arrived about eight o’clock. 


Upon listening to the tale of fear, the 
teacher hoped for the right word, the help- 
ful move. Perhaps not in the orthodox 
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By MARGARET SCHAPER 
Roe Elementary School 
St. Louis 
and 
Mary Lou WELLs 
Ward Junior High 
University City 
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manner, but surely in the genuinely human 
way, she counseled the little fellow. She 
suggested that he think of her, even greet 
her if he’d like, and she promised to think 
of him and how brave he was in the big 
house by himself. 

The next morning the little shaver 
rushed to his teacher, eyes beaming, as he 
cried, “It worked, Miss X! I’m not afraid 
any more!” 

From observations and inquiries during 
the two years since that day, it seems the 
lad has really conquered the “Big Bad 
Wolf of Darkness.” One is never sure he 
has the magic word, the magic remedy, but 
constant alertness and a genuine sympathy 
go far to solve the problems too imminent 
to wait upon tests. 

From these two cases taken from elemen- 
tary school experiences, we move on to the 
results of a two years’ intensive guidance 
program with a seventh grade room of 
forty-seven boys and girls. This may seem 
too brief a period from which to draw con- 
clusions, but with the striking results ob- 
tained, it seems justifiable to believe that 
much progress and readjustment can be 
made each year throughout the elementary 
and junior high school divisions, if the will, 
the interest, the cooperation are present 
which guidance work demands. Carefully 
kept cumulative records and intelligent use 
of them can mean much in the understand- 
ing and development of the child. Because 
of progress made by the boys and girls re- 
ferred to above, it seems safe to believe that 
much satisfaction and happiness could re- 
sult from a concerted effort to counsel and 
guide the younger students as well as those 
on the high school level. 

This particular guidance experience be- 
gan with a battery of tests as follows: Hen- 
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man Nelson Test of Mental Maturity, 
Form A., Reading Interpretation, Vocab- 
ulary Test, Mathematics Reading Test, Ad- 
justment Questionnaire, Study Habits, Cal- 
ifornia Test of Mental Maturity, California 
Personality Test, Modern School Achieve- 
ment, and a Vocational Interest Test. 

From these tests profiles were made of 
each child expressing all the outcomes in 
percentiles. 

These tests afford the mechanical or ob- 
jective factor in determining the abilities, 
interests, needs of the children-tests not for 
the sake of giving tests but for the sake of 
giving help, of discovering problems and 
potentialities. Tests should be given in a 
climate conducive to honest expression of 
feelings, at a time and place where the child 
may be at his mental best. These tests pro- 
vide a quick and reasonably complete pic- 
ture of the child and if answered frankly, 
will cancel guess work. A thorough and 
friendly explanation should precede every 
test so that answers may be as accurate as 
possible. 

With the results of these tests clearly in 
mind, many interviews, both formal and in- 
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formal were held. Opportunities for lead- 
ership were numerous and varied. At any 
time the teacher could leave the room in 
the hands of a student chosen by his class- 
inates, and many a lesson progressed under 
student chairmen. Scientific experiments 
were evident at all times; books appealing 
to many interests and of many grade levels 
were available; amateur programs to dis- 
cover abilities in dramatics, music, speak- 
ing, etc., were held. Projects were worked 
out by committees. Two or three extra 
rooms were used at times with students 
being responsible for work and for condi- 
tion of room. Reports to the larger group 
were made often on projects worked out 
in the smaller groups. 


Two years later, these same boys and 
girls, still with the same teacher, were given 
a personality test again, and it is the results 
of the second test which gave the “lift,” the 
encouragement for further development of 
the guidance work. 


Following is a personality profile, which 
clearly shows the “before” and “after” pic- 
ture. 
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The task of teaching is a complex one 
with multiplied duties and demands. There 
are numerous reports and records, funda- 
mental skills to teach, special interests to 
provide for, papers to grade, many kinds 
of war work to do, clubs to sponsor, com- 
mittees to work on, and meetings ad in- 
finitum. 

But then, whose job is not demanding 
and complex if one lives up to his oppor- 


tunities and obligations these days? There 
is a necessity for careful organization of 
time, for a clear sense of relative values in 
teaching, as in any other worthwhile work. 
Whether we feel bound by routine duties, 
or swamped with busy, buzzing meetings, 
may we never fail to be present at that most 
important meeting “when a feller needs a 
friend.” 


Our Neighbors From North to South 


“Two Hemispheres meet at Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College,” a booklet 
recently published by the College tells of 
countries to the north and south of the 
United States. In it four students, one from 
Iceland, one from Peru, one from Hon- 
duras, and a fourth from Costa Rica ex- 
plain their homeland to students of the 
College. 

According to President Uel W. Lamkin, 
since 1937, nineteen students from other 
lands have studied at the College. These 
came: three young women from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, two from Brazil, one from 
Puerto Rico, one from Cuba, one from 
Thailand, two young women and a young 
man from Costa Rica, six young German 
refugees, two Austrians, and since 1943, 
the present four from Iceland, Honduras, 
Costa Rica and Peru. 

Each of those now enrolled formerly at- 
tended colleges in their own countries. 
Miss Carmen Pages comes from the Colegio 
de Notre Dame de Saint Sion, in San Jose, 
the capital city of Costa Rica. 

She says, ‘““Today we are supplying to 
the United Nations two products, rubber 
and Manila hemp. Since the fall of the 
Philippine Islands, Costa Rica has been 
growing abaca or Manila hemp, and this 
year we hope to give to the United Nations 
our first crop. 

“Costa Rica is proud that it has more 
teachers than soldiers. It has one univer- 
sity at San Jose, the capital of the country, 
several colleges, and grade schools are all 
over the country. Our public libraries are 
always filled with children, and all kinds 
of people. 

“We know that knowledge is a weapon, 
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and I hope that the American countries 
by studying each other will come to a bet- 
ter understanding, and I hope that by the 
good will of all the American nations help- 
ing each other we soon shall win this war.” 

Americo Usandivaras from the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, the oldest university 
on the western hemisphere, in the capital 
city of Lima, Peru, says, ‘Lima is called the 
City of Light of South America and the 
Pearl of the Pacific because of its beauty. 
It has many modern buildings and, also, 
old and beautiful ones which remain from 
the time when we were a colony of Spain. 
When all the countries of Latin America 
were colonies of Spain, Lima was the cen- 
ter of the continent as it is now the center 
of Peru. Here is San Marcos University, 
the oldest university of America, founded 
eighty-five years before Harvard Univer- 
sity. This institution is important as a 
political center as well as a center of learn- 
ing. In Lima there are sixty large churches, 
many of them of great architectural value. 


“In Peru we have all the climates of 
the world, and for this reason, every kind of 
product. Machinery and more people are 
the things we need to develop these lands. 
I hope that after this war, the United 
States will cooperate with us in developing 
our country’s resources. 

“Another thing I want to tell you is that 
Peru has its own music. People outside of 
Latin America think that the only kind of 
music we have is the rhumba, the conga, 
the tango, or the bolero, but each country 
has its own music.” 

Johann Saemundsson, who comes from 
the Teacher Training College at Reykja- 
vik, Iceland, tells us, “By comparing Ice- 
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land with the United States one will dis- 
cover great differences, but, also great like- 
nesses. Our homes and our way of living 
do not differ perhaps so much from yours 
as our climate and our vegetation. Most 
of our houses are modern with electricity 
and central heating, much of which is 
through the use of our natural hot springs. 
A few farm houses in the old style, made 
mostly of turf, are still standing in dif- 
ferent places along the countryside. 


People dress the same as here. Girls use 
lipstick, fix their hair in elaborate style, 
and put on fancy hats in the spring. Men 
may be seen in the summer wearing sport 
shirts if the weather is fine. Some of you 
may think that we dress like Eskimos, but 
I assure you, you will never see in Iceland 
anyone dressed in sheepskin from head to 
toe. Family names are prohibited by law 
in Iceland. Each person takes for his name 
his father’s first name, adding son or daugh- 
ter. 

Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, with 
forty thousand inhabitants, is the largest 
town in the country. It is the educational, 
economic, and cultural center. The Uni- 
versity of Iceland is located there, the na- 
tional library, the museum, the art gallery, 
the national theatre, banks, and publishing 
companies. Icelanders are very fond of 
books, and Iceland publishes more books 
per capita than any other nation in the 
world, twenty-seven times as many as the 
United States.” 


Miss Eva Maria Calix holds two Amer- 
ican Scholarships. One carries her passage 
from Honduras to the United States and 
return, was awarded to her by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 


Miss Calix says, “The climate of Hon- 
duras is warm, but in the high places it is 
pleasantly cool. We have a mean tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees, while in summer the 
thermometer goes as high as 80 or go de- 
grees. In winter, however, it is never lower 
than 40. It is a tropical country in which 
you will find almost every kind of flower. 
The orchid, which is exotic and expensive 
here, is our wild flower, growing profusely 
and regarded somewhat as you regard your 
dandelion. Our trees are green the whole 
year round; you never see them bare of 
leaves. We have palms of every kind. 
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There is an abundance of fruit, tropical 
fruit, oranges, pineapples, bananas, coco- 
nuts. In our forests we have very good 
woods, as cedar, mahogany and ebony. We 
have rubber also. Now we have increased 
the rubber crop in order to send more to 
the United States. Honduras is an agricul- 
tural country. Our land is very fertile. But 
our farmers do not know very much about 
the modern processes and they work with 
very few machines. Honduras has also 
many gold and silver mines, and other min- 
erals. Mining is one of the principal occu- 
pations of the people. Many of our rivers 
carry gold in their sands, and we call them 
“auriferos” (gold bearing). But industries 
in Honduras are very few. We have very 
few factories, and, therefore, we are obliged 
to import most of our manufactured goods, 
the majority of which come from the United 
States. 


“The people of Honduras are not so 
energetic as the people of the United States. 
We walk more slowly than you do. We 
are not so enthusiastic over sports as you 
are. Life in my country is more leisurely 
than in the United States. Even in busi- 
ness dealing much more time is given to 
friendly discussion. 

“The Latin-American countries have 
been thus far, more or less isolated in their 
way of living and in their individual sep- 
aration from the other countries of our 
Western Hemisphere. We hope that after 
the present war that separation will be 
lessened. The Pan-American Highway will 
be finished in the near future. Then it will 
be easier to travel south, and I hope that 
I shall see many of these familiar faces 
some time down in my country. 


“While we are conquering physical ob- 
stacles to build a Pan-American Highway, 
however, we should also build another kind 
of highway toward the future understand- 
ing and the enlightenment of the common 
peoples of North and South America. For 
this new highway the material is good will, 
and in place of bridges across the rivers, 
we shall have the spirit of peoples growing 
together, the union of languages, and the 
development of mutual understanding.” 
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It’s Just America 


a DECEMBER 7, 1941, many questions 
have burned deeply into the minds of all 
teachers who strive to mould the lives of 
our American youth. How can we make 
Democracy, the issue over which the world 
is at war, live and be understandable to 
boys and girls? How can we teach our boys 
and girls to understand and interpret the 
war? Can the classroom teacher temper the 
influences which promote unrest and juve- 
nile reactions? 

A Social Studies plan used recently in 
teaching a fifth grade class in a typical met- 
ropolitan community was called “Our 
American Democracy” and while it may 
not have answered all of the above ques- 
tions, it did prove an experience that 
broadened the understandings and _atti- 
tudes of the children. 

In this grade there were 35 children of 
average and below average abilities. The 
social studies area to be taught was of 
American history and geography. Their 
weakness lay in the ability to read ma- 
terials of the difficulty supplied for this 
grade; and their strength, in their creative 
interpretation of subjects in which they 
became interested. 


With this realization in mind, the first 
step was to either find materials they could 
study and understand; or, to find some 
means to help their reading and concept of 
the materials, which they, as fifth graders, 
were expected to be able to use. Both 
methods were followed. The specified text- 
book was read aloud by the class, studied 
slowly and carefully, and interspersed con- 
tinuously with discussion and explanation 
to clarify all concepts. The supply of refer- 
ence material the library had to offer was 
sorted carefully as to difficulty of reading 
and when points came up on which they 
wished further information, these books 
were placed only in hands of those who 
could use them independently yet effective- 
ly. This study, using the textbook, library 
materials, their weekly magazine, articles 
and pictures brought in from newspapers, 
etc., began in September and continued un- 
til the end of the first semester. By this 
time this group of boys and girls had de- 
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By NeoLta W. McCorke 
Hawthorne School 
University City 
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veloped a keen interest in American his- 
tory. It was the class of the day to which 
they looked forward. 

Their concepts of printed materials and 
contributions to class discussions had grown 
increasingly. The functioning of a democ- 
racy was carrying over into their living to- 
gether in their classroom. They had be- 
come more and more independent and 
capable in their search for materials per- 
taining to their study. Such spontaneous 
remarks as “We won our freedom in the 
Revolutionary War and are fighting to 
keep it now”; and, “I am buying war 
stamps to help keep our Democracy” dis- 
played some of their understandings. The 
whole class became alive for they saw the 
connection between what they were study- 
ing and the interest of society around them. 

All discussion had been led away from 
war; and had been turned to how a Democ- 
racy is organized; how it works; what we 
have in America that others do not; the 
great things it has accomplished. 

The spark of interest rooted in Septem- 
ber had spread to other phases of their 
classroom work. It was not a case of find- 
ing ways to use this study as the center of 
an integrated program, it was the center. 
It was carrying over into the writing of 
stories, into attempts at poetry, into artistic 
interpretation, and into reading on a wide 
scale. Thus, it was not at all difficult to de- 
cide what the theme of their display would 
be for the annual “Open House” in April. 

Plans were made to summarize and in- 
terpret their thinking in a frieze. To de- 
cide upon the central theme a review or 
summarization was begun in the form of 
reports. The class decided upon the im- 
portant events which had helped to build 
America and individuals prepared short 
written stories about them. Written expres- 
sion, composition form, sentence structure 
and the necessity for including only the 
most important facts were studied. For a 
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A portion of the twenty-five foot frieze prepared by the fifth grade class. 


week they searched out additional mate- 
rial, read, wrote and corrected. It was the 
most valuable language lesson of the year. 

Individuals then read these stories to the 
class, the group decided which scenes they 
would like to use in their frieze, and they 
were ready to begin. Lessons in the use of 
line, color, and perspective were taught and 
interpreted by them individually in the 
pictures they drew telling the stories they 
had just read from their papers. With 
groupings or elimination of these the chil- 
dren fell into natural interest committees 
for work on the large picture. It was to be 
twenty-five feet long, divided into sections 
of ten feet each at either end, leaving five 
feet in the center for some brief written 
selection or a single picture which would 
give the main theme of their drawing. In 
the first ten feet they chose to represent 
Colonization, the Revolutionary War, the 
Industrial Revolution and Westward Ex- 
pansion. While part of the committees 
worked on that, others planned the second 
half. It culminated in one large scene rep- 
resenting agricultural and industrial Amer- 
ica today, centered around the Statue of 
Liberty. Transportation was pictured by 
inclusion of the train, ship, and plane, and 
in the mist of the background, the national 
capital and a church. For as one boy said, 
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“If it weren’t for our religion and govern- 
ment we wouldn’t have any of the rest.” 


The culminating activity came naturally. 
With enthusiasm they planned for enter- 
taining during “Open House” their Moth- 
ers and Dads with their interpretations 
of their pictured story! Speeches were 
planned, written and learned. Here 
again came integration with oral and writ- 
ten language. Lessons on outlining to or- 
ganize thought and oral expressions were 
taught. Children can express themselves 
but they must be led to organize that ex- 
pression. Therefore, each child was en- 
couraged to write his explanation so as to 
convey his personal interpretation of his 
picture’s part in Democracy. He prepared 
to tell what his drawing represented, its 
part in building our country, and its in- 
fluence on us today. 


There was only one step to complete— 
the center section of the frieze. In pre- 
vious weeks a few lines of verse had been 
written by one member of the class. Would 
others feel their study deeply enough to try 
poetic expression? Simple forms of poetry 
were discussed. They studied verse line, 
rhythm, and length briefly. They were then 
given time for their own thinking to take 
place. It was surprising the number who 
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wanted to try to write poetry and the poems 
which came from the group. A number of 
good poems were contributed and a simple 
one of four lines was chosen as the best to 
tell their story and add to the beauty of 
the frieze. They worked out how it might 
be most effectively printed and spaced and 
made it the prominent theme in the center 
section. 


They Can Learn 


D. YOU REMEMBER Tim whom you had 
in your room for several terms some years 
ago? He “just could not learn anything.” 
He had been retained in the first grade sev- 
eral years, or passed on because he was too 
old to remain. Maybe it was Sally or Jacob 
or Sue. Maybe you had the pupil only one 
year but you knew that he never had ap- 
proximated the standards for success in 
your room. Probably, you confided to his 
next teacher “He’s a dumbell.” 

Do you know where he is now? Did he 
drop out of school when he became 16 
years of age? Is he loafing on the streets 
now, rejected for military service, unable 
to succeed in a work project as he was un- 
able to succeed in school? Was he easily 
led into delinquency, perhaps being sent to 
a penal institution? Possibly he was sent 
to Missouri State School. Probably he 
should have been admitted to some such 
institution long before he came into your 
room. Such institutions are always crowded 
and more applications are on file than the 
facilities provided can handle. But if your 
former pupil has come to Missouri State 
School, what is he doing now? 

Children admitted to this institution are 
given physical and mental examinations 
soon after their arrival. If they are of school 
age, physically fit, and have the potential 
ability to benefit from academic school 
work, they are assigned to a class for train- 
ing in the fundamental school subjects. 

In class they find their classmates are of 
varying ages and sizes, but all are of a sim- 
ilar status in so far as academic achieve- 
ment is concerned. Some learn faster than 
others, some learn arithmetic more easily 
than they learn to read or to spell, but all 
learn. Each one experiences success, school 
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If thinking and discussions are guided 
constructively the development can and 
should be toward the realization of what 
our Democracy is and what it gives us. 
America “is just America.” That statement 
of a fifth grade boy is the best reason which 
could be stated for striving to broaden 
these understandings and appreciations of 
its younger citizens. 





By MILpRED WINN SAUPE 
Psychologist 
Missouri State School 





success, in some degree. For those who have 
struggled along in public school, competing 
with pupils better equipped to learn, the 
taste of academic success often is very 
sweet; and the absence of unfavorable com- 
parisons is, in itself, a motivating force 
and a stimulant. 

Each pupil may progress at his own rate. 
Some gain only 25% of a year in a whole 
school year, many gain about 50% of a 
year, and some gain more, as indicated by 
standardized achievement tests. One pupil 
may make what seems to be dispropor- 
tionately large gains, in view of his mental 
deficiency, all during his first year in the 
institution, but later, may settle into a 
slower rate. This is probably due to the 
release from inhibitions and emotional bar- 
riers developed during a period of repeated 
failures while competing with normal class- 
mates. The inhibitions carry over during 
his initial period of acclimatization to the 
institutional environment. When he is re- 
leased therefrom, arn accumulation of learn- 
ing, a bit here and a bit there, gradually 
becomes a functioning part of the child. 
Thus the skills and facts which seem to be 
acquired during one year are only partly 
new. They are partly old acquisitions be- 
ing utilized for the first time. During the 
next year, his acquisition, the product of 
that year’s school work, reflect his true rate 
of learning. 

Another pupil during his initial period 
in the institution may make little or no 
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progress, yet later show definite gains. Some 
children have been working very hard com- 
peting with superior intellects, and have, 
at a sacrifice of their physical exercise and 
recreation, made progress, for a short period 
of time, which is disproportionate with 
their ability. They have been over-stimu- 
lated. More often than not, they show the 
effects thereof in emotional instability. 
During the initial period in the institution 
they slump and ride along on their too- 
hard-won achievement of the past. Later 
they strike their own gaits and progress at 
easier rates which put no undue strain up- 
on them. 

Some pupils have to overcome bad habits 
acquired while they spent several years in 
public schools progressing a grade each 
year, though never capable of learning the 
proscribed lessons. They were unable to do 
the assigned tasks and, since it is impossible 
to do nothing, they had substituted other 
ways of passing the time while in school. 
To retrain them into good classroom habits 
requires patience and ingenuity. When 
such training is successful, these children 
often make gains in spurts. 

In order to stimulate each pupil to 
progress at his own maximum rate it is 
necessary to provide for individual or for 
small, flexible-group instruction. Indi- 
vidual workbooks, combining textbook 
and exercises, for lessons in arithmetic, lan- 
guage and reading help to meet this need 
and require a minimum of the teacher's 
time in explanation, thus leaving her free 
to move from one child to another for in- 
dividual recitations and instruction. 


Academic studies are pursued by these 
girls and boys to an approximation of the 
limit of their ability or until they are too 
old to adjust to a schoolroom situation. 
But this is only a part of their training in 
Missouri State School. Those with musical 
ability are given an opportunity to learn 
to play a band instrument. Girls are given 
training in making rugs, crocheting or em- 
broidering. Boys may be placed in Manual 
Training classes. All are given work tasks 
in their dormitory or elsewhere in the in- 
stitution. The children, some of them are 
old in years, but children despite that, are 
busy and contented. 

Your former pupils who learned too 
slowly ever to be successful in public 
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school may have found a new environment 
wherein they can live happy and useful 
lives. Sometimes some of them are un- 
happy. That is a characteristic of human 
beings. Some of them make better adjust- 
ments to institutional life than others. 
That, too, is not unique. In any society 
there are all degrees and kinds of adjust- 
ments to be made and some individuals are 
more successful than others. In these days 
of many anxieties, of great emotional 
stresses, and of worldwide insecurity, even 
the protected institutional inmate does not 
entirely escape the unrest which pervades 
the world. 


The mentally deficient boys and girls of 
Missouri who have been admitted to the 
institution provided for their care by the 
State of Missouri are fortunate. They have 
no responsibilities beyond their abilities. 
They do not have to compete with better 
equipped members of society. They do not 
have to wonder whence will come their next 
meal. They have work, clothes, food, shel- 
ter, recreation and companionship with 
their own kind. 
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FREE FILMS 


“Pop Rings the Bell,” a 16mm., 
20-minute sound film showing edu- 
cation as a community investment 
with a dollar-and-cents return, 


and 


“Backing Up the Guns” in either 
16mm. or 35mm. size, both sound, 
which shows the schools’ contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


Missouri State Teachers 


Association 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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READING CIRCLE 

The distribution of books through the 
Reading Circle Division will exceed last 
year’s all time record. 


g 


MEMBERSHIPS 

Fifty-nine counties now have a 100% 
enrollment in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. Many more lack only a few 
memberships. The following counties have 
been added to the 100% list since the De- 
cember issue went to press: 


County County Superintendent 
Lewis Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw 
Ralls ._Mrs. Glen Ed Anderson, Acting 
Henry J. W. Miller 
Johnson ‘Mrs. Gladys Magee 
St. Clair Victor B. Lowe 
Butler Otto Aldrich 
Stoddard John A. Wright 
Platte Joe Herndon 
g 
N. E. A. 


It is taken for granted that every teacher 
should be a member of the national pro- 
fessional organization. Have you _ paid 
your dues? 


g 


Group INSURANCE 

The response to the program of sickness, 
accident and hospitalization insurance now 
being initiated exceeds expectation. It is 
apparently going to make a real contribu- 
tion to teacher welfare. Remember that no 
physical examination is required during 
the installation period and that it is being 
sponsored as a service to you. 

This program coupled with the group 
life insurance plan started in 1927 pro- 
vides a well-rounded service in the in- 
surance area. 


g 


PUBLICATIONS 

The following free publications are 
available on the new proposed State Con- 
stitution: 
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(a) Constitution Making in Missouri, 
a 48 page booklet written for 
grades 7 to 12 (55,000 copies have 
been mailed out on request). 

(b) Proposed New Constitution 


g 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The Legislative Committee met at the 
Teachers Building in Columbia on De- 
cember 4. Detailed information as to pro- 
posed legislation appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Copies of the Committee’s new pub- 
lication, “Missouri Schools in National 
Review,” are available on request. 

The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation has its next meeting on January 20. 


g 


F.T.A. 

Last year Missouri was the banner FTA 
state in the nation. 

The Association has received this year 
42 junior memberships from Lindenwood 
College and 23 memberships from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

The need for a chapter in every insti- 
tution training teachers has long been 
recognized. 


g 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

The Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers met at the 
Governor Hotel in Jefferson City on Sat- 
urday, December g. All members were in 
attendance and plans were developed for 
making much more active and effective 
the twenty year old department of the As- 
sociation. 


g 


SPEAKER'S BUREAU 

Anyone interested in securing a well 
informed and able speaker on the Proposed 
New Constitution should contact Mr. L. C. 
Deason, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri. Telephone Garfield 3786. 
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What’s Ahead for Teachers 


Is ONE Of the largest industries 
in the United States. One out of four 
persons in the nation is either going to 
school, teaching, or engaged in school work 
of some kind. At the present time over one 
million teachers are employed teaching 
thirty million young people. There can be 
no question about it; education is a big 
business. 

The history of education in this coun- 
try reveals how well the American people 
have understood the importance of educa- 
tion. It began back in 1647 when the Puri- 
tan fathers passed the first law providing 
for the education of their children. 

Free schools, open to all, were not firmly 
established until the 
middle of the igth 
century. Today, 
nearly every young- 
ster obtains an ele- 
mentary school edu- 
cation, and two- 
thirds of them re- 
ceive high school 
training. 

With so many 
young people going 
to school, many 
teachers are needed. 
The growth in the 
number of teachers 
kept pace with the 
increase of pupils 
until the depression of the 1930's resulted 
in a sudden reduction in the demand for 
school marms. At that point the upward 
swing in opportunities faltered, and 80,000 
teachers were out of work in 1935. This 
unfortunate situation continued until the 
United States suddenly found itself at war. 
By March of 1943, the pendulum had 
swung the other way, and around 13,000 
teaching jobs were begging for takers. 

“That's all very interesting,” you're think- 
ing, “but it doesn’t answer my most vital 
question; should I or should I not seek a 
career as a teacher? I know about the past, 
but what of the future?” 


POSTWAR OUTLOOK 
Postwar prospects look excellent. First 
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of all, during the hostilities, many teachers 
left the profession. Quite a few of them 
will not return. Second, the enrollments 
in teachers’ colleges have dropped 53 per 
cent and in normal schools, 60.8 per 
cent. The inevitable result is that after 
the war, there will be a smaller number of 
teachers than before the war. In fact, there 
will probably be a shortage for a while. 
Although there won’t be any great increase 
in the number of jobs, the teaching profes- 
sion will offer a fairly steady demand for 
teachers to replace those leaving old jobs. 

The most important aspect of the fu- 
ture concerns where the openings will be. 
Even in the urgency of a war shortage, 
there were plenty of 
English, history, and 
foreign language 
teachers. The great 
demand was for in- 
structors in physi- 
cal education, agri- 
culture, physics, in- 
dustrial arts, home 
economics, and com- 
mercial education. 
All indications sug- 
gest that this group 
of subjects will con- 
tinue to grow in im- 
portance as will the 
social studies. An 
increase in  voca- 
tional teachers and guidance counselors is 
anticipated. 

A young person can’t possibly know 
whether or not he is interested in teaching 
unless he knows what the work is like, so 
let’s consider the teacher’s duties. 

If you’ve never taught school, you prob- 
ably think that a teacher’s life is pretty 
easy. After all, he spends but 6 to 8 hours 
a day in school and rarely teaches on Sat- 
urdays. There is no great physical demand 
put upon him. Working conditions are 
usually comfortable, and best of all, the 
school year averages only nine or ten 
months. It sounds good, almost too good. 
Why, then, don’t teachers think that they 
have easy jobs? 
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THE TEACHER’S DUTIES 


Holding classes is the main work of a 
teacher, for it is in the classroom that the 
pupils are instructed. In elementary schools 
the instructor teaches all of the different 
subjects to a single group of children, guid- 
ing them through a great variety of activi- 
ties. The high school teacher teaches one 
subject to many different groups of pupils, 
handling from 4 to 8 classes a day (the usu- 
al number is 6) for periods of 40 to 45 min- 
utes each. When his classroom work is 
done, however, the teacher's job is not. He 
has many other duties. 

The teacher must, of course, prepare 
ahead of time for each day’s classes. Grad- 
ing papers takes lots of time for many sub- 
jects. Arithmetic, English, shorthand, 
mathematics, etc., require quite a bit of 
this. Making out reports on attendance and 
tardiness consume the teacher’s time. Often 
he supervises the school playgrounds before 
and after school, and during recesses, or he 
is called upon to enforce discipline in the 
lunch room or in the halls. He must also 
assist students who are behind in their 
school work to make it up. 

Helping with student activities is an 
important duty of the school teacher, espe- 
cially in high school. Directing students 
in their work with the school paper or an- 
nual, class play, debates, literary society, 
or band takes a great deal of the teacher's 
time after school hours and on weekends if 
he is to do it well. 

Teachers are always expected to partic- 
ipate in community activities. A survey of 
high school teachers revealed that 98 per 
cent took part in them, and that they spent 
an average of more than 224 hours on this 
work during a year. 

Keeping up with new developments in 
the profession, in teaching methods, and in 
subject matter keeps the instructor busy 
reading educational journals in his spare 
time, attending educational discussions, 
and going to summer schools. On the whole, 
then, the teacher does a lot more work than 
is accounted for by the number of hours he 
spends in the classroom. The time a teach- 
er must spend on his varied duties differs 
according to the situation, but the total 
amount spent by a teacher at his work aver- 
ages about the same as that spent by indi- 
viduals in other occupations. 
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KINDS OF TEACHERS 


Most teachers are employed in nursery 
schools and _ kindergartens, elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools. 

Nursery school teachers care {& chil- 
dren of preschool age. They supervise the 
health and play of their little charges. 
Children are taught to play with children 
of their own age and are prepared for ele- 
mentary school. Teachers are especially 
trained for this work, for they must thor- 
oughly understand child psychology and 
child interests. Kindergarten teachers do 
much the same work, but deal with chil- 
dren from 4 to 6 years of age. 

Elementary school teachers impart knowl- 
edge to children in one or all of the eight 
grades, depending on the size of the school. 
In large city systems, the instructors spe- 
cialize in two or three grades, and in most 
cases, actually teach in only one. Rural 
schools, however, are often one-room af- 
fairs, and have a single teacher to take 
care of all 8 grades. About one-fifth of the 
jobs for teachers are in one-room rural 
schools. Most elementary school teachers 
remain in that field unless they can meet 
the educational requirements for high 
schools, in which case they usually transfer 
because salaries are generally higher there. 

Junior high school teachers specialize in 
one or more subjects, and teach them -to 
seventh, eighth, and ninth (first year high 
school) grades. High school teachers are 
specialists in one or more subjects, such 
as French, English, or science. They guide 
the studies of high school students, and 
often direct student extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 

Special teachers work with the blind, 
deaf, or crippled. In addition to their 
knowledge of the subjects they are teaching 
and of educational methods, they are par- 
ticularly trained to deal with handicapped 
individuals. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING 


Intelligence and the right personality 
are the two most vital requirements of a 
successful teacher. Above average intelli- 
gence is impertant because the teacher deals 
with the human mind, and to do it well, he 
must have a good one himself. The right 
personality is difficult to define, but it must 
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be one which wins the students’ liking and 
confidence, and makes young people want 
to learn. 

In a survey, a group of students listed 
the qualities which they felt were most 
essential in a teacher. They listed fairness, 
first, and then kindness, good personal ap- 
pearance, humor, patience, and interest in 
his work. Because of the nervous strain of 
teaching, an instructor should be in excel- 
lent physical health. Other desirable char- 
acteristics are leadership, courtesy, coopera- 
tion, friendliness, good character, self-con- 
trol, tolerance, a pleasing voice, and a sense 
of humor. 

Educational requirements have been 
raised slowly but steadily throughout the 
years. Now that education has become a 
field for specialists, a young person must 
decide whether he wishes to teach ele- 
mentary or high school classes, and then 
prepare himself for the particular phase he 
plans to enter. 

His educational program must be such 
that it will satisfy the requirements for a 
certificate in the state where he desires to 
work. Certificates are usually issued by the 
state educational authorities, and are really 
licenses which allow their owners to engage 
in the occupation of teaching. 

Elementary school teachers are required, 
by most states, to have 2 years or more of 
college training; 20 of them demand more 
than two years. The trend is toward more 
and more education for elementary school 
instructors. 

Requirements for certification of high 
school teachers are higher than for elemen- 
tary school teachers. The usual qualifica- 
tion is four years of college work, although 
a few states specify only two, while others 
demand at least five. Here again the trend 
is toward an increasing amount of educa- 
tion. Many large cities prefer to hire only 
high school teachers with master’s degrees. 


THE TEACHER’S EDUCATION 


Teachers get their training in normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, universities hav- 
ing colleges of education, or colleges pos- 
sessing departments of education. 

Students preparing for teaching must 
meet three requirements. First of all, they 
must acquire broad, general education, sec- 
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ond, they must study methods of teaching 
and principles of education, and third, they 
must master the subject matter they will 
teach. If they are planning to teach in ele- 
mentary schools, they must specialize in 
work at particular levels. 

The best jobs, as a rule, go to the best 
educated individuals. In order to have a 
chance at the more desirable positions, a 
prospective teacher should endeavor to get 
as much education as he can afford. It is 
well for him to participate in many outside 
activities such as debating, dramatics, glee 
club, orchestra, and athletics, for ability to 
conduct them will make him a more ef- 
fective teacher. 


SALARIES 

Compared to the pay in other occupa- 
tions, particularly the professions, salaries 
are not very high. The average annual 
salary in 1941-42 for teachers was $1,507. 
However, 40 per cent of the nation’s teach- 
ers received less than $1,200 a year. Most 
of the poorly paid ones taught in rural 
areas, where earnings are very low. During 
1942-43, in towns of from 2,500 to 5,000 
population, the average salary was $1,583, 
in cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 popula- 
tion, it was $1,950, and in cities of over 
100,000, it was $2,887. Obviously the sala- 
ries depend on the size of the community. 


Another important factor is the school 
level at which the teacher is engaged. In 
cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 population, 
the average elementary teacher received in 
1942-43, a salary of $1,530, the junior high 
school teacher, $1,726, and the average high 
school teacher, $1,950. The same was true 
of principals, for their salaries also were 
influenced by the grade level of their 
schools. On the whole, principals received 
anywhere from $2,000 a year up to $7,000, 
and superintendents of schools earned up 
to $10,000, and sometimes even $15,000 per 
year. Nursery schools pay their teachers 
from $50 to $150 a month. There are jobs 
in government financed nursery schools 
that pay from $3,000 to $6,000 per year. 

Teachers’ salaries are usually paid for 
only nine or ten months of the year, so 
some use the vacation months to augment 
their earnings by other work. Many schools 
have pension plans for their staffs; 60 per 
cent of all teachers are protected by some 
such plan. 
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GETTING STARTED 

Having secured the necessary education 
and a certificate, the young teacher is ready 
for his first job. It may come through his 
personal contacts with other people al- 
ready established in the field. It is wise 
for the prospective teacher to get to know 
school supervisors, principals, and teach- 
ers. College, professional, and private 
placement agencies are all good places to 
turn for assistance in locating a position. 

Advancement comes by promotion with- 
in bigger systems, or by moving from jobs 
in small communities to ones in larger 
school systems. Within a large organiza- 
tion, one can remain a teacher, becoming 
an increasingly better instructor, getting 





ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


Ranken is an endowed non-profit vocational 
school. It has served as an area school for 
many years and has helped numerous Mis- 
sourl young men prepare themselves for a 
technical pati Ed tors need to 
know about Ranken. Write today for free 
set of bulletins No. 10. Let Ranken help you 
be of further assistance to young men who 
are h a lly 1 Tt Aa 
THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., 

SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
4431 Finney Avenue, St. Louis 13, Missouri. 














The Newest 


LIBRARY RECORD BOOK 
for elementary schools 


Designed by Fred C. Cole, State 
Supervisor of schools, to make 
an easy task of efficiently main- 
taining adequate library records. 
It uses the simple A-B-C method 
of classification. Has space for 
listing 1,000 volumes. Very eco- 
nomical, each only 


60c 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Outfits of cards, pockets, date due slips 


are specially made up to accompany 
this book. 


MODEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
St. Louis 12, Missouri. 
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salary raises and more and more teaching 
responsibilities. In a high school, a teacher 
can become a specialist in a given subject, 
and eventually become a supervisor in 
charge of the department which deals with 
that subject. Sometimes the supervisory 
jobs are those of the dean of boys or girls, 
concerned with helping young people set- 
tle their problems and adjust to the school. 
Some teachers, mostly the men, leave teach- 
ing in order to become administrators. As 
principals or superintendents, they see that 
the teachers, students, and non-teaching 
staff form a well-run, harmonious group. 
One of the highest goals to be attained is 
the superintendency of a large school sys- 
tem, where the responsibility is great, and 
the rewards both in prestige and in salary 
are good. 

The pleasures of teaching are many for 
the teachers who love their work. Teach- 
ing gives one a sense of being of service, as 
nothing is of greater value to the welfare 
of the people than the training of young 
minds. The teacher enjoys an honored po- 
sition in the community. Vacations are 
long and offer opportunity for further study 
or for extensive travel. 

The disadvantages lie in the mental and 
nervous fatigue, and of the sometimes dull 
routine. Salaries are relatively low, partic- 
ularly in rural sections. Outside duties are 
frequently expected of teachers in the way 
of participation in P.T.A. meetings and 
chaperoning of student groups. Teachers’ 
lives are not private, but are governed by 
what the community thinks a teacher ought 
and ought not do. There is, for some peo- 
ple, a lack of challenge in dealing with im- 
mature minds all day. 


THE FUTURE 

Again it can be repeated that the post- 
war future for teaching looks very prom- 
ising. This is true for men as well as 
women. In 1920, about 14 per cent of all 
teachers were men. By 1940, they num- 
bered 24.3 per cent, and the increase is 
expected to continue after the war. As the 
administrative jobs are almost always given 
to men, this is a good field for them to en- 
ter. While the outlook is not one of un- 
usual brightness, there is every probability 
that there will be quite a number of jobs 
available in teaching during the postwar 


period. 
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“- ITEMS OF 


INTEREST ~» | 





William Young, principal and coach of the 
Stewartsville high school for the past three 
years, has accepted a position as science teach- 
er at Bedford, Iowa. 





L. C. Malven’s class in mechanics in the Deep- 
water high school has completed an electric 
score board for use in the gymnasium. 





Ethel Williams recently resumed the teaching 
of commerce in the Urbana high school. Miss 
Williams had been absent from her duties due to 
severe illness. 





Wayne Christian of Albany has been em- 
ployed as a teacher in the Pickering schools. 
He succeeds Mrs. John Goodlaxton, who re- 


signed. 


Mrs. Irvin Phillips, formerly a Ripley county 
teacher, has been elected to teach the third 
grade in the Doniphan public schools. She 
succeeds Mrs. W. R. Kobert, who resigned 
recently. 


Dr. Joseph A, Serena, president of the South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College from 1921 
until 1933, has been named president emeritus 
by the board of regents. 








i. 





H. E. Dugger, formerly- principal of the 
Thayer elementary school, is now principal of 
the Mark Twain school in Brentwood. 





Ha James A. De Vore, a former teacher at 
Brashear, has been promoted to Technician 
Fourth grade. He is now stationed “somewhere 
in France.” 





Roy V. Ellis, a former Missouri teacher, is 
now teaching cadets at the Military Academy 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. 





Miss Esther Busby, sixth grade teacher in 
the Maryville public schools since 1924, has 
been elected principal of the Eugene Field 
school to succeed Miss Francis Holliday, who 
resigned to accept a teaching position at Butler 
College in Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Earl C. Kearbey, former Carter county school 
superintendent, was discharged from the armed 
services December 3, and has been employed 
in the Ellsinore high school. Mr. Kearbey has 
been in the army the past fourteen months. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Look for the appearance of a new educational 
magazine in January, 1945. To be entitled 
American Vocational Journal, this monthly 


JANUARY, 1945 


will take the place of the former AVA News 
and Journal, published by the American Voca- 
tional Association. Editor-in-chief of the new 
periodical—L. H. Dennis; managing editor— 
William Dow Boutwell. Mr. Boutwell was 
formerly editor of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s School Life. 


VICTORY GARDENS FOR ’45 

The National Victory Garden Conference held 
in Washington last week recommended culti- 
vating at least 18,500,000 victory gardens for 
1945. School gardens, garden clubs, State Ex- 
tension Services and the agricultural press will 
again be asked to support the movement. The 
Conference praised the work of school children 
in helping to raise on gardens 40 percent of 
A eae consumed in this country during 


FOR AVIATION EDUCATION 


The Army Air Forces has set to work two 
units of its organization to work out plans 
for (a) the disposition of surplus training 
equipment useful in aviation, aeronautics and 
related work; and (b) for its utilization by 
teachers and pupils. Most abundantly avail- 
able are mock-ups of aviation equipment. 


ARE YOU KEEPING UP ON 
VISUAL EDUCATION? 


Keep posted on equipment and 
subjects available for this modern 
teaching technique. 














SEND FOR THESE CATALOGS: 

@ Sound-and-Visual Equipment Catalog. Lists 
and describes 16mm. sound projection equip- 
ment and accessories. 

@ 16mm. Sound Film Catalog. Lists and re- 
views 2,000 recent sound films. 


EMA MOTION PICTURES 7-2 





614 NORTH SKINKER Bivo. & 
SAINT LOUIS, 5, MO. 
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Mrs. Jack Quick has recently been elected as 
teacher of the second grade in the Deepwater 
public schools. 





Mrs. Irene Primo, formerly teacher at Stony 
Point in Ste. Genevieve county, is now teach- 
ing the second grade in the Valley Park public 
schools. 





Metz Cherry, physical education instructor in 
the Kennett high scohol, who was seriously 
injured in a highway accident while returning 
from a football game at East Prairie, Missouri, 
on September 29, 1944, is making good progress 
toward recovery. 





Bs W. E. Malone is now receiving his in- 
doctrination training at the University of Ari- 
zona. He enlisted in the Naval Reserve De- 
cember 12, 1942, with the rating of Pharmacists 
Mate 2/c and was given duty at the Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Illinois, where 
he served until February, 1943. He then served 
as Pharmacists Mate 1/c on independent duty 
aboard an L.C.I. in the Pacific. Recently he 
was commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) and sent 
back to the states for further training. 

3efore entering military service, Lieutenant 
Malone was superintendent of the Thomas Hill 
consolidated school in Randolph county. 


Mrs. Irene Pease, Miss Mona Belle Campbell 
and Mrs. Helen Wall are new teachers on the 
faculty of the Bragg City schools. 

The Bragg City high school sponsored a car- 
nival December 1, and made a net profit of 
$479.76. 





L. H. Diekroger, Hadley Technical high 
school, St. Louis, has been selected as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association. Mr. Kermit A. Crawley, 
Stephens College, Columbia, is the state direc- 
tor for Missouri in the same organization. 





Norman R. D. Jones, biology instructor in 
the Southwest high school, St. Louis, has 


been elected vice-president of the National 
Science Teachers Association. He has also 
been chosen chairman of the National Com- 


mittee on Membership. 





H. H. Campbell, a local pastor of Deepwater, 
has organized a 30-piece band in the Deepwater 
public schools and is also directing a group of 
twenty grade school pupils with symphonets. 
Reverend Campbell is donating his time and 
labor to the school. 


LINN COUNTY’S RURAL TEACHERS ATTEND IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
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Laden with note-books, pencils, courses of study and reading bulletins, the rural 
teachers of Linn County, Mrs. Zoe E. Harwood, assistant superintendent, and Miss Viola 
Brandt, state supervisor, met at St. Catherine, a one-room rural school, for their first 


In-Service Training Meeting. 


The morning was spent in regular classroom teaching. Each class was cOnducted by 
a different rural teacher. The afternoon was spent in an informal discussion of the morn- 
ing’s work and the individual problems of the teachers. 
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100% MEMBERSHIP IN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 
Every schoolroom including the high schools 
in McDonald county are members of the Junior 
Red Cross according to county superintendent 
of schools, Alton Carnell. This is the second 
year the schools of this county have achieved 
this success. 





CANNERY PROJECT 

Cabool community cannery, operated in 1944 
by Cabool public schools in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education, has canned 
a total of 15,364 half pints of food for family 
use. A total of 129 families and 178 different 
individuals participated in the community can- 
nery program. 





SPRING MUSIC CONTESTS 

At a meeting of the Music Advisory Board 
held in Jefferson City on December 9, final 
plans were made for the resumption of music 
contests at the various teachers colleges and 
their subdivisions. 

Contests are to be held in all events from 
solos to large ensembles, if wartime conditions 
at that time permit transportation of large 
groups. The contests were set up with the 
expectation of conforming with the ODT ruling 
that school buses cannot be uséd to transport 
students to these events. 


APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 

Silver Burdett Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. G. Dan Robison as Eastern 
Sales Manager with headquarters in the New 
York office. Mr. Robison has been sales rep- 
resentative in Tennessee for the past nine 
years, with sales responsibilites also in several 
neighboring states. 


RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES MEET 
The Technical Study Staff for the Coopera- 
tive Study of Rural Life and Education met in 
Jefferson City, December 1, to hear study re- 
ports of the staff and prepare a preliminary 
report which was submitted to the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee which met December 9. 








FINE ARTS PROGRAM 

A fine arts program commemorating the life 
of Stephen Collins Foster was given by ap- 
proximately three hundred children of the ele- 
mentary schools of Randolph county to an audi- 
ence of approximately six hundred people on 
December 3, in the Municipal Auditorium at 
Moberly. 

Murals made by the rural pupils were used 
with each song. Pupils from the consolidated 
and town schools participated in the singing of 
Christmas carols at the close of the program 
which was directed by Mrs. Marian Chapple, 
fine arts supervisor. 


FIRST GRADE RHYTHM BAND, EUGENE FIELD SCHOOL, MEXICO 





Rhythm bands are popular in Missouri schools. This one under the direction of Miss 
Stella Joe Wayland and accompanied by Mrs. Kathleen Reed provides appropriate pro- 
grams at school functions. 
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REAVIS ADDRESSES 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
The Elementary School Principals of St. 
Louis County District in conjunction with the 
St. Louis County Teachers Convention spon- 
sored a luncheon for its members November 9. 
Dr. William C. Reavis, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago was the guest 
speaker. His subject was “The Job of the 
Elementary School Principal.” 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
HAS TWENTY-FIVE RURAL 

SCHOOLS CLOSED 
Twenty-five of the rural schools in Mont- 
gomery county have been closed and the pupils 
are being transported to other schools. Other 
schools with low average daily attendance 
would be transported according to the county 
superintendent of schools, if proper transporta- 

tion facilities were available. 


MOREHOUSE INVITATIONAL 
BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 
Morehouse schools sponsored an invitational 
basketball tournament November 27 to Decem- 
ber 2, and sixteen teams participated. Trophies 
were presented by Superintendent E. E. Street 
to first, second and third place winners. Annis- 
ton won first place, Vanduser second and Oran 
third. 











HOLT COUNTY PLANS 
ANNUAL TEACHERS DINNER 

Holt county is now making plans for its 
Annual Teachers Dinner to be held about 
January 12, according to county superintendent 
of schools, G. Frank Smith. 

Joe Herndon, president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, will attend the banquet 
and address the meeting. 

Horace Borchers, principal of the Mound 
City high school, will discuss Missouri’s new 
constitution. Other speakers will be present 
and the program will be interspersed with 
special numbers. 





BUCKNER HOLDS PARENTS’ NIGHT 

Parents’ Night was held recently at the 
Buckner school. Parents took the place 
of their child in the high school classes for the 
evening. To the parents, teachers outlined the 
philosophy and purposes of each course, what 
they were trying to do, and how they were 
attempting to get results. 

The grade rooms were open for inspection 
and visits. 

At the close of the class schedule a short 
assembly program was held in the high school 
auditorium with various music groups pre- 
senting the program. 
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and A Victorious New Year 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE CHANGES NAME 


The Department of Science of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in accordance with 
the new constitution adopted at the meeting 
of the department in Kansas City, November 
3, has changed its name to the Missouri Science 
Teachers Association. The organization will 
continue to function as a department of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in the 
same relationship as in the past. 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals recently allotted to the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association the sum 
of $750 as a contribution toward the preparation 
of a study on consumer education which is 
being conducted by the national organization. 





SURVEY OF WAGE EARNERS 


Charles W. Gardner, co-ordinator in the Ex- 
celsior Springs high school, recently made an 
exhaustive survey of the wage earners, total 
payroll and a break-down of the types of labor 
in his town. The information serves as a back- 
ground for the occupational training program 
of the high school. 

Approximately one out of every four persons 
living in Excelsior Springs was found to be 
engaged in a gainful occupation amassing total 
yearly wages of $2,100,000. 

On the basis of these figures, Mr. Gardner 
found the average monthly salary of an em- 
ployee to be $124.66. More people were em- 
ployed as waitresses than in any other occupa- 
tion. 





DR. FOWLER RESIGNS JEFFERSON 
CITY POSITION TO ACCEPT 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF WICHITA 


Dr. Wade C. Fowler, superintendent of the 
Jefferson City public schools since 1941, has 
resigned and will become head of the Wichita 
public schools. 

Superintendent Fowler’s earliest’ school ex- 
perience began in the rural, graded, and vil- 
lage schools of Missouri. In 1916-17 he was 
superintendent at Concordia, Missouri; from 
1917 to 1921, superintendent at Plains, Kansas; 
1922-23, principal of the Hiawatha, Kansas, 
high school; 1923-28, superintendent of schools, 
Hiawatha; 1929-30, principal of the Manhattan, 
Kansas, junior high school; 1930-37, superin- 
tendent at Nevada, Missouri. 

Dr. Fowler, preceding his appointment in 
the Jefferson City schools, was director of ad- 
ministrative service in the State Department 
of Education and later assistant state super- 
intendent of schools. 

Superintendent Fowler has always taken an 
active part in promoting local, state and na- 
tional professional organizations. He has served 
on many committees of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

He will assume his duties as superintendent 
at Wichita as soon as his successor has been 
named by the Jefferson City board. 
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“EDUCATION FOR A FREE SOCIETY” 


Unofficial representatives, mostly educators, 
from thirty United and Associated Nations 
met during the first week in June on the campus 
of Hood College in Frederick, Maryland, to 
engage, as one member expressed it, “in the 
first effort by men and women from many 
nations to reach a meeting of minds on the 
kind of education suitable to build the free 
society for which great struggles are now being 
waged on battlefields around the world.” 

The resulting document, “Education for a 
Free Society,” is being distributed as a 32-page 
pamphlet. Free copies may be secured from 









A 
useful, helpful 
discovery 
to aid 
mental 
alertness 


A mentally 
active person 
like yourself 
must get ter- 
ribly annoyed 
when at home 
marking papers 
or reading, you 
become so 
drowsy you can 
hardly stay awake. 
But chewing some healthful, refresh- 
ing Doublemint Gum then ought to 
keep you alert. 


It is not when a person is stimulated 
and under pressure that you get drowsy 
but rather when there’s a lull or let- 
down. Then’s when it’s found that 
chewing Gum seems to wake you up 
and aid concentration. Clerical work- 
ers for years have known this. Our 
fighters report a similar discovery. So 
it is, chewing Gum today is being 
looked upon as a useful, helpful on- 
duty necessity. And, this may be worth 
your remembering some day. 


Just now all our limited production of wholesome 
Doublemint goes to our fighters. That is because we 
can’t get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we 
can, we will again serve everyone. v-286 
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the School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, or from the office of the 
Liaison Committee and the NEA at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 





A.E.F. CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


The American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Association) will 
hold its Chicago Conference on Friday and Sat- 
urday, February 23 and 24 at the Sherman Ho- 
tel in Chicago. This meeting will follow the 
A.A.S.A. Conference being held in Chicago on 
the first three days of the same week. 

The Conference theme is “Education for Cit- 
izenship in the United Nations.” Speakers of 
national note will be at the Conference, and 
plans are being made for a conference of in- 
terest to classroom teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Persons interested in making hotel and con- 
ference registrations, or in securing further in- 
formation, are urged to write Lester B. Ball, 
Conference Chairman, 495 Lincoln Avenue, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





MISSOURIANS PARTICIPATE 
IN NATIONAL SOCIAL 
STUDIES MEETING 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
is always represented in every meeting of the 
National Council. Missourians on the program 
of the Thanksgiving meeting held in Cleveland 
included: Dr. D,. C. Rucker, curriculum director, 
Springfield; Miss Alice P. Lanterman, South- 
west high school, Kansas City; Miss Katherine 
Clarke, Washington University, St. Louis; 
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HERMANS 





If the teacher keeps giving so much home- 
work, I’ll have to get a working permit. 
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Archie W. Troelstrup, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia; Dr. Erwin J. Urch, Senior high school, 
University City; and Dr. Julian C. Aldrich, 
State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Many other Missourians were represented on 
the committee of one hundred which prepared 
the statement on “The Social Studies Look 
Beyond the War” as submitted to the National 
Council during the conference. 





N.C.A. STATE COMMITTEES MEET 


The Missouri North Central Association State 
Committee and Advisory Council met in Co- 
lumbiz, December 4, for the purpose of review- 
ing the reports of Missouri’s member high 
schools and to consider other problems of sec- 
ondary education in war time. 

Members of the Missouri State Committee 
are: H. V. Mason, principal, high school, Han- 
nibal; Howard A. Latta, principal, high school, 
Webster Groves; John W. Gates, principal, sen- 
ior high school, Springfield; Arthur L. Sum- 
mers, director of supervision, State Depart- 
ment of Education; and Dr. John Rufi, profes- 
sor of education, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, chairman. 

Membership of the Advisory Council is as 
follows: J. S. Nants, assistant superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis; C. C. Hubbard, principal, 
C. C. Hubbard high school, Sedalia; J. G. 
3ryan, director of secondary education, Kansas 
City; Charles W. Martin, professor of educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Kirksville; 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, South Side Catholic 
high school, St. Louis; Leon H. Ungles, dean, 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington; 
W. L. Daffron, principal, junior-senior high 
school, St. Joseph; J. D. Elliff, professor emer- 
itus, University of Missouri; and J. E. Mc- 
Adam, assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

All members of both committees were pres- 
ent except Dr. Charles W. Martin, whose ab- 
sence was due to illness. Also present at the 
meeting were Dean Edwin J. Brown of St. 
Louis College, St. Louis University, superin- 
tendent Lester Litle of North Kansas City and 
Herbert Schooling, principal of the North Kan- 
sas City high school. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Some schools in Missouri have for many 
years included Industrial Arts among the 
courses offered. The number of schools of- 
fering courses of this nature has constantly 
grown from the beginning. 

A recent questionnaire concerning Industrial 
Arts which was sent to superintendents of 
Missouri high schools has revealed some in- 
teresting facts. These facts are shown in the 
following table: 


Number of questionnaires returned 236 


School systems offering Industrial Arts 75 

Industrial Arts Programs dropped, no 
SONI Aictnnccttictncatincgseecne 

School systems expecting to offer In- 
dustrial Arts ...... ake 
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School systems anticipating an ex- 
pansion of the existing program ........ 67 
Certain trends seem to be indicated by the 
above data. 


Industrial Arts is to experience a period of 
rapid growth. This is indicated by the fact 
that fifty-two school systems indicated a de- 
sire for Industrial Arts as part of the cur- 
riculum. This trend is further indicated by 
the anticipation of expansion of 67 of the 75 
programs now in existence. The 26 programs 
now closed, because of a lack of teachers, will 
probably reopen as soon as trained personnel 
can be obtained, thus adding to the growth 
of the total program over its present status. 


Assuming the first mentioned trend is clearly 
indicated, it would seem a second naturally 
follows. Any expansion of existing programs 
or establishment of new programs demands 
trained teachers. Therefore, the facts seem 
to indicate that teacher training institutions will 
be offering, if they are not already doing so, 
courses designed for the training of Industrial 
Arts Teachers. 


It would, therefore, seem safe to conclude 
that Industrial Arts, in the State of Missouri, 
is due to continue the growth it has always 
enjoyed. 





SOUTHWEST SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS MEET 


Mr. Lee H. Morris, secretary of the South- 
west School Administrators Club sent in the 
following report of the group’s, December 2, 
meeting at the Springfield senior high school 
cafeteria. Vice-Chairman Lawrence Ghan, 
superintendent of Strafford schools, presided 
in the absence of Chairman Fred Wheeler, 
county superintendent of Lawrence county, 
who is in the armed services, Governor-Elect 
Phil M. Donnelly was present and assured his 
continued active support and friendship to pub- 
lic education. The discussion subject was “Some 
Causes and Effects of the Shortage of Trained 
Teachers.” Discussion on the first phase was 
led by Dr. H. A. Wise, Head of Education 
Department and Director of the Training 
School of State Teachers College, and discus- 
sion on the second phase was led by Superin- 
tendent Jerry Vineyard of the Nevada schools. 


It was pointed out that the trek of trained 
teachers to industry and governmental service 
could easily continue after the war. It was held 
that the chief cause of this trend was better 
salaries during the individual’s earning years 
and the assurance of social security or some 
form of a retirement plan as a certainty. It 
was also pointed out that the effect of the 
trained teacher shortage was frequently show- 
ing up in an alarming let-down in curriculum, 
in the limitation of the school’s ability to offer 
proper community leadership, and in the of- 
fering of a sufficiently challenging program of 
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extra curricular activities for the present gen- 
eration of youth. Fear was expressed as to the 
effects upon the schools, the young people, 
and communities perhaps ten years hence. 


President Roy Ellis spoke briefly on the pro- 
posed change of name for Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College to Southwest Missouri 
State College. Dr. Ellis pointed out some rea- 
sons for the proposal as expressed when the 
matter was approved by the Southwest i istrict 
Association and by the Southwest Courty 
Superintendents Association earlier in the fall. 


The meeting went on record as favoring the 
adoption of the proposed new constitution. The 
chairman was instructed to name a committee 
to head up the school forces of this section in 
the campaign for its adoption. Members of 
the Committee are: E. E. Camp, superin- 
tendent of schools, Monett, chairman; Herbert 
B. Cooper, county superintendent of schools, 
Nevada; Frank Heagerty, superintendent of 
schools, Lebanon, and Claude Hibbard, county 
superintendent of schools, Ava. 


The nominating committee, composed ot! 
Superintendent M. M. Hess of Cassville, C. M. 
Robinson, county superintendent of Newton 
county, and Superintendent A. M. Alexander 
of Mt. Vernon, reported. The following were 
elected as officers of the club for this year: 
Chairman, Superintendent R. W. Anderson ot 
Neosho; Vice-Chairman, Charles F. Boyd, 
county superintendent of Christian county; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lee H. Morris, business 
manager of the State Teachers College. 
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Fr HERMAN 5 — 


Will you take a look, Doc? My music teacher 
says I have a frog in my throat. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 


JANUARY - 
15 Nodaway County Administrators 
Monthly Meeting, Maryville, January 
15, 1945. 
FEBRUARY 


9 Department of Superintendence of M. 
S. T. A., Thirty-second Annual Meet- 








Flying High! 


All aboard for a far, free 
flight into lands of a 
child’s desire! Room on 
board for all children and for all 
teachers who will pilot them through 
the lands of fact, fancy, and wonder 
to the goal of reading achievement. 





READING FOR INTEREST 


Eleven Basal Readers, Grades I 
VI. Paul Witty, Chief Con- 


sultant 


Prepared in every detail to meet the 
educational needs of today’s children 
in a changing world. Full supple- 
mentary equipment, Teachers Manuals 
for each grade, and a fine General 
Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 











ing, Columbia, February 9 and 10, 1945. 

12 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Regional Conferences, 
Birmingham, February 12-14, 1945, 
Chicago, February 19-21, 1945, and 
Denver, February 27-March 1, 1945. 

23 American Education Fellowship Con- 
ference, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, 1945. 

27 Special Election for Adoption of New 
State Constitution, February 27, 1945. 


MARCH 
16 Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference, Dallas, Texas, March 16-19, 
1945. 


NOVEMBER 
7 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 7-10, 1945. 





NEA HONOR ROLL 


The following schools and school systems 
have enrolled 100% in the National Education 
Association since the list was published in the 
December issue. The report covers additional 
enrollments up to December 1. The school 
systems are: Butler, Clayton, DeSoto, Kirk- 
wood, Maryville, Norborne and Sedalia. 

The schools in the following towns that have 
reported 100% enrollments are: Briscoe—Har- 
mony Grove; Cape Girardeau—May Greene; 
Florissant—Bellefontaine Farms; Hannibal— 
Douglas Elementary and Douglas High; Jeffer- 
son City—Park; Springfield—Boyd; St. Louis 


—Baden, Clinton-Peabody, Henry, Hodgen, 
Howard, Lowell, Midland, Pestalozzi, Sigel, 
Stix, Walnut Park, West Belle; Normandy 


Consolidated, Senior High; Kansas City—As- 
kew, Gladstone, Greenwood, Jefferson, Man- 
chester, Manual High and Vocational, McCoy, 
Edwin C. Meservey, Milton Moore, W. R. 
Nelson, Northeast Junior High, Paseo High, 
Penn, Scarritt, Chas. Summer, Mark Twain, 
E. C. White and Frances Willard. 

If you have not already joined the National 
Education Association, fill in the following 
blank and mail it today. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASS’N 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Application for Membership 


Name 


Street . = 
Address for 
The Journal 


City State 
This application may be used by either 
new or former members. Enclose dues, $2. 
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Joe Wilson, Manager 





Detroit Teachers’ Agency 
Michigan’s Largest 
Immediate placement possible for teachers with good records. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


Park Avenue Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 











Clinton, lowa 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25th Year 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 





place you. Ask for free enrollment blank. 








RURAL CHILDREN TESTED 
A most interesting and helpful study of the 
rural school children of Moniteau county has 
been recently completed by the county super- 
intendent, Bernyce H. Bailey, through the use 
of the Otis-Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. 
Approximately seven hundred rural children 

were given the Beta CM form of the test. 
For administrative purposes, the scores were 


better salary, in more harmonious surroundings. 









BRIEF SUMMARY OF 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGES IN 
MISSOURI’S PROPOSED NEW 

STATE CONSTITUTION 


Relaxing of age limits making possible 
state supported nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of high school. 

Provision for adult education. 

Provision for the establishment of area 
schools. 

Makes possible the investment of coun- 
ty and township school funds in state and 
federal securities or their liquidation if 
desired. At present loans can be made 
only on real estate. 

Removes present tax limitations for 
teacher and incidental purposes. Boards 
of education, without a vote of the peo- 
ple, could levy up to $1.00 in high school 
districts (89 cents in St. Louis) and up 
to 65 cents in rural school districts—the 
present limits. The people of a school dis- 
trict may vote a levy in excess of the 
above by a 2/3 majority. 

Provision for state support for public 
libraries. 

A lay state board of education of eight 
members serving staggered terms of eight 
years each appointed by the Governor 
with the consent of the Senate, the chief 
function of which would be the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner of education. 











JANUARY, 1945 


TEACHERS! Now’s the time to get lined up for that BETTER job in the competitive days 
ahead! Let us place you in a location more to your liking; perhaps at a 


No initial cost; no obligation if we do not 
Member N. A. T. A. 





used in the pupils’ permanent record card 
in the Every Pupil Cumulative Record files 
of the county superintendent; and for guidance 
purposes, the teachers found the tests helpful 
in planning the educational treatment of the 
individual child. 





™ James Wallace, former vocational agricul- 
ture teacher at Charleston, Missouri, is now 
an ensign in the USNR and is stationed at 
Asbury Park, New York. He was succeeded 
by W. E. Chapman, former vocational agri- 
culture teacher of Marion, Illinois. 





@= J. Abner Beck, county superintendent of 
Mississippi county schools, is a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve now stationed at 
Shelton Armed Guard School, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. The acting superintendent is Mrs. Lou 
McDowell Chambers. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


O N JANUARY 8, 1945, the Sixty-third Gen- 
eral Assembly will convene. Your Legisla- 
tive Committee has ready, in drafted bill 
form, the measures on school legislation 
which were approved by the Delegate As- 
sembly in Kansas City last November 1. 

Two great measures in the field of teach- 
er welfare are ready. One is the state-wide 
retirement measure. The struggle for re- 
tirement legislation in this state has a long 
history, dating back to 1908 when the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association started the 
campaign to amend the Missouri Constitu- 
tion to permit the enactment of retirement 
legislation. Success in this field was finally 
achieved with the passage of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment in 1936. 

The first wedge of retirement legislation 
was driven during the last legislature when 
retirement bills were enacted for the three 
largest cities. 

Thirty-nine states have state-wide retire- 
ment plans in operation. Let's see that Mis- 
souri makes it an even forty. 

Another important measure in the field 
of teacher welfare is the sick leave provi- 
sion. 

This is the Association’s first attempt to 
improve conditions in this vital area. 
Teachers are entitled to just treatment 
when forced to be absent from work by 
illness. Children are entitled at all times 
to be associated with healthy instructors. 
The well-being of both groups would be 
improved by the passage of the proposed 
measure. Fourteen states have laws pertain- 
ing to sick leave regulations. 

In 1930-31 the public schools of Missouri 
spent slightly less than 591% million dollars. 
In 1943-44 the schools spent slightly less 
than 59% million dollars. It is necessary 
that the legislature appropriate at least 
one-third of the state revenue for public 
schools if present standards are to be main- 
tained. To provide less than this amount 
would mean our great State does not take 
the education of its children seriously. In 
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fact, public schools need 10 million dollars 
more from local, state or federal sources in 
order to bring our per pupil expenditure 
up to the national average. 


Another must in our legislative program 
is the securing of clerical aid for our coun- 
ty superintendents. County superintend- 
ents with the voluminous reports, records, 
and correspondence which passes through 
their offices are forced to spend far too 
much time on purely clerical duties that 
should be performed by a competent clerk. 
Freed from this burden the superintendent 
could perform those functions of the office 
which relate to administration and super- 
vision in a more efficient manner. 


Increased juvenile delinquency, decreased 
percentage of pupils enrolling on the sec- 
ondary level, postwar employment read- 
justment, the need for acquiring a min- 
imum education necessary for good citizen- 
ship and economic satisfaction, and other 
factors point to the need for raising the 
compulsory school attendance age from 
fourteen to sixteen years. The new Educa- 
tion Act of Britain raises the compulsory 
upper age from 14 to 15 years and as soon 
after 1947 as is possible it will be hiked to 
16. 


Many educators have long recognized 
that adequate salaries should be paid em- 
ployees of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Such salaries are not possible unless 
present statutory limitations are removed. 
Provided the New Constitution is adopted 
the aims of the proposed bill would be ac- 
complished. 

This is a strong program and it deserves 
the support of every association member. 
You are again reminded that your coop- 
eration and help is needed in bringing 
these legislative measures to the attention 
of your representative and senator. Also, 
secure the assistance of school board mem- 
bers and lay citizens in bringing these vital 
matters before the General Assembly. 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job—an important job. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 


®) THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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You've got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to try 
it. That’s what we do—and here’s 
how our testing has proved its worth. 





Then everything changed 
—literally with a bang! 











Plenty of products look 
good —on the blueprints. 
But our engineers have 
always stood out for field 


trials as the only real test. 


If you could visit it today, you'd see tanks plung- 
ing through water, half-tracks slewed around at 
impossible angles. They are proving their good 
points and showing up the bugs that might 


cause trouble 


Ordinary road tests weren’s stiff 
enough. So, long ago, General 
Motors built the first automotive 
Proving Ground as a real aid in 
making more and better things for 
more people. 








There is plenty of rough going these 
days, on all fronts. But pretested 
mechanized equipment is taking the 
worst the terrain has to offer, and is 
coming back for more! 


The Proving Ground is a 1245-acre 
outdoor laboratory, crowded with 
driving hazards. Cobblestones, 
grades, curves, bumps—everything 
here to show up the weaknesses or 
prove the strength of cars and trucks. 





Proved 


Hereisa pressing wartimeneed 
met fully because of Peacetime 
enterprise. Such thingsare Pos- 
sible because, in Our country, 

Opportunity has beckoned ot 
every turn to men and women 
eager to improve our country's 
'ving standards and to con- 

tribute to its Progress. 


This idea hel 

j ped to make 
America great, good to live in, 
good to bring up a family in. It 
its worth in war, And 
© its worth to all of 
Sgain and again in the peace- 


will prov 


New war machines ap- 
peared, allin need of tests 
that might mean every- 
thing to our fighting men 
The Proving Ground was 
ready. 
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MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 









ORIEN ~ TO aees 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and Open Road 
for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-201-D Detroit 2. Michigan. 
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